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On Monday of this 
week the first Na- 
tional Arbitration 
and Peace Congress of America con- 
vened in New York City. The preceding 
Sunday, however, had been fitly cele- 
brated by a great gathering at Carnegie 
Hall, at which the Oratorio Society of 
New York furnished noble music. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by Bishop Potter, 
of New York, Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, 
and Monsignor Lavelle, who repre- 
sented Archbishop Farley. On Mon- 
day Mr. Andrew Carnegie, President of 
the Congress, presided at the opening 
conference, which was addressed by 
Mr. Root, Secretary of State, Governor 
Hughes, of New York State, and Mayor 
McClellan, of New York City. A letter 
from President Roosevelt to the dele- 
gates was also read. In the evening 
another great meeting was addressed by 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Pres- 
ident of the International Society of 
Conciliation, a French Senator, and a 
member of the Hague Court; Mr. Ernst 
Richard, President of the German-Amer- 
ican Peace Society; Mr. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce ; Professor Miinsterberg, 
representing Germany ; Sir Robert Cran- 
ston, ex-Lord Mayor of Edinburgh, and 
Sir Robert Ball, of Cambridge University, 
representing Great Britain, and others. 
The most gratifying feature of the Confer- 
ence so far has been the striking public 
interest shown. Such associations as the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
new Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, the Brotherhoods of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, the United 
Mine Workers of America, and other 
important bodies representing labor and 
capital, immediately announced their 
intention of taking part in the delibera- 
tions. The popular demand for seats 


at the meetings has been so great that a 
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second series of conferences has had to 
be arranged. It is fortunate that a great 
supply of speakers has been provided 
for these meetings and for the banquets 
which are to follow. In addition to the 
above, addresses are expected from Earl 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada; the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British Ambas- 
sador at Washington ; President Eliot, of 
Harvard University; President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor ; 
the Hon. Seth Low, member of the first 
Hague Conference; Dr. John Rhys, of 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor Roberts, of 
Cambridge University ; ex-Secretary of 
State Foster; Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott; Mr. W. T. 
Stead, of the English Review of Re- 
views; J. M. W. van der Poorten 
Schwartz, the Dutch novelist, better 
known by his pseudonym Maarten 
Maartens ; Sir Edward Elgar, the emi- 
nent composer; Mr. Moberly Bell, Man- 
ager of the London Times ; Sefior Diego 
Mendoza, of the University of Colombia ; 
the Hon. W. J. Bryan, the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, and others. Meanwhile two 
or three times as many people as were 
expected have shown their interest in 
the peace movement by their presence. 


® 


If the country were not so 
familiar with educational 
events of the first magni- 
tude, the dedication of the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburg last week would have 
arrested attention as a fact of immense 
significance in current history. That it 
was such a fact no one who knows its 
scope, the need of education in this 
country, and the possible fruitfulness of 
the higher training will question. The 
Institute, which is not to be confused 
with the Carnegie Institution or the 
Carnegie Foundation, is planned on a 
great scale. Mr. Carnegie has already 
863 
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endowed it by gifts aggregating twenty- 
three millions of dollars. ‘The group of 
buildings dedicated te literature, art, and 
science have as a background Schenley 
Park. ‘The enlarged Institute, dedicated 
last week. contains a library, art galleries, 
museum, music hall, hall of sculpture, ex- 
hibition rooms, a lecture hall, and offices 
and executive rooms. ‘The building is of 
marble, and the architectural and artistic 
effects are striking and expressive of their 
relation to the uses of the building. 
Guests from England, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Heiland, and the United States 
included a large number of men distin- 
guished in every profession and walk of 
life, and were so numerous as to consti- 
tute an audience in themselves, ‘The 
exercises covered three days, the formal 
dedication taking place on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, April 10. The proces- 
sion of guests, many of them in academic 
dress, passed from the Hotel Schenley 
through a double line of students which 
extended along the whole length of the 
parade. A letter from President Roose- 
velt, expressing his appreciation of the 
great work done by the founding of the 
Institute as tending to high individual 
efficiency, was read and was followed by 
a speech from Mr. Carnegie recalling 
the fact that eleven years ago he had 
handed over the Institute to Pittsburg as 
a bold experiment—a combination of 
library, art gallery, museum, and hall of 
music. ‘The.history of the establishment 
of the library system and of the devel- 
opment of the Institute was outlined, 
and the speaker declared that fortune 
came to him in Pittsburg, and that he 
had labored for Pittsburg; the Insti- 
tute was built by a Pittsburger for Pitts- 
burgers with Pittsburg money. The 
Institute is not only to promote art and 
literature, but will furnish a complete 
industrial education in its most modern 
form, both scientific and technical. There 
are to-day in the Institute nearly sixteen 
hundred students, and several thousand 
are awaiting admission. Mr. Carnegie 
said further : 

There is room.for many things of the 
spirit in our city. Things material are 
abundant, our mills and factories numer- 
ous, large, and prosperous; but things ma- 
terial, including money itself, should be only 
the foundation upon which are reared things 
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spiritual. Our mines of coal and iron have 
not completed their mission when transmuted 
into articles for use, and these into dollars, 
All is still upon the material plane. Not till 
the dollars are transmuted into service for 
others in one of the many forms best calcu- 
lated to appeal to and develop those higher 
things ot the moral, intellectual, and asthetic 
domain has wealth ccmpletely justified its 
existence. Dollars aie only dross until 
spiritualized, a means to an end; and miser- 
able is the man, mean and squalid his life, 
who knows no better than to deaden his soul 
by mere possession, counting over the hoard 
which holds him down, cr using his faculties 
in old age in augmenting the useless stuff 
that ministers not to any taste worthy of man. 


Mr. Carnegie made special reference to 


the interest shown in the Institute by 


the German Emperor, who was repre- 
sented by General von Lowenfeld, 
Secretary of State Moiler, and other 
eminent mer, and recognized the in- 
debtedness of America to Germany as 
a teacher of the nations in industrial 
education. He spoke especially also of 
the congratulations sent by France and 
of the unpayable debt of America to 
that courtry. This great foundation, so 
comprehensive in its scope and novel in 
its combination of functions, is situated 
at a strategic point in one of the most 
active and powerful industrial commu- 
nities in America. 


> 


on 


Senator Foraker’s speech 


Reconnoitering . ‘ ° 
: "S$ in Canton, Ohio, last 

in Ohio 6 
week, was the first shot 
fired in what is at present the most 


interesting preliminary skirmish of the 
Presidential campaign. ‘This contest is 
of Senator Foraker’s own choosing. He 
it was who suggested that a popular 
vote be taken to determine what men 
the Republicans of Ohio prefer for the 
Senatorship and the Presidency. The 
friends of Secretary Taft in Ohio ac- 
cepted the challenge, and now the issue 
lies between them, on the one hand, 
and the Republican State machine, led 
by Senators Foraker and Dick, on the 
other. In*the popular mind this has 
been interpreted as a struggle between 
Roosevelt Republicanism and machine 
politics. Of course, in view of the great 


popularity of the President in Ohio, as 
elsewhere, Senator Foraker has under- 
taken to avoid being put into the posi- 
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tion of antagonizing Mr. Roosevelt. His 
first attack, therefore, had almost neces- 
sarily to assume the character of a de- 
fense. He first condemned the effort of 
a President to determine his successor. 
He quoted a published report which he 
interpreted as an assertion that Mr. 
Roosevelt was going to set limits to the 
discussion of Presidential candidates, 
and added: “I feel it a duty toward the 
President himself to enter for him, on my 
own motion, a disclaimer of all responsi- 
bility for such a publication.” He, more- 
over, denied for himself participation in 
a rumored combination with financiers 
to oppose the President. Indeed, he 
declared that he had supported the Presi- 
dent in all of the measures with which 
the President was identified, “ except 
only three.” These were joint Statehood 
for Arizona and New Mexico, railway 
rate regulation, and the Brownsville 
affair. Senator Foraker defended his 
course on all three subjects. He asserted 
his liberty, indeed his duty, to use, in his 
capacity as Senator, his own judgment, 
and his determination not to submit to 
the dictation or threats of any boss. As 
he brought his speech to a close he 
made this statement of political belief: 


We can be proud, also, of the honor and 
integrity of the business men of this country. 
What they most need to-day is not so much 
an increased surveillance and guardianship 
of law as that liberty of action and trust and 
confidence in protection under the law which 
they have always heretofore enjoyed. 


The protection of law-abiding corpora- 
tions and the punishment of offending 
corporations, in which Mr. Foraker stated 
his faith, no one would oppose. What 
has given Mr. Roosevelt his leadership, 
however, has been his ability to express 
the determination of Americans that the 
Government shall be more than a big 
policeman ; that it shall rather be the 
agent of the people in controlling every 
power which, created for the public inter- 
est, is in danger of sacrificing the public 
interest for private purposes. To with- 
stand this determination is not merely to 
oppose the chief policy of the President ; 
it is to dispute the popular will. Whether 
the popular will is misdirected is another 
matter. Senator Foraker has, by his 
speech, put himself among those who 
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attempt to frustrate, or to correct, this 
tendency in the Nation. 


® 


The Rhode Island be en 
Senatorial Deadlock ode isian as 


not yet ended the 
Senatorial deadlock which began thirteen 
weeks ago. In this political struggle is 
involved the longer civic contest which 
has for years been waged in the State 
between democracy and a form of olli- 
garchy. As is well known, member- 
ship in the Rhode Island Legislature 
is so apportioned that the small coun- 
try towns, isolated and apathetic, hold 
the power. These little towns, strong- 
holds of the native New England stock, 
are in the hands of the machine. At 
the head of the machine is the “blind 
boss,” General Brayton. In the Sena- 
torial contest the champion of those who 
would smash this machine is Colonel 
R. H. I. Goddard. Though a lifelong 
Republican, he has accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination. He has behind him, 
therefore, the Democratic party and such 
Republicans as are independent enough 
to withstand party pressure. The other 
two candidates are both avowedly Re- 
publicans. One, Mr. Wetmore, is a can- 
didate to succeed himself. As Senator, 
he has left National affairs to his col- 
league, Mr. Aldrich. His kindly dispo- 
sition has won him many friends ; but 
he has done nothing to end the scandal- 
ous conditions maintained by the State’s 
system of rotten boroughs. Colonel S. P. 
Colt, the other Republican candidate, 
who is head of the Rubber Trust, has no 
qualification for the office. The only 
explanation for his candidacy is his great 
wealth. In brief, Senator Wetmore rep- 
resents the older interests of the State 
who distrust manhood suffrage ; Colonel 
Colt represents the newer industrial life 
of the State and its moneyed interests. 
Together these two represent the forces 
working for the maintenance of present 
political conditions. Colonel Goddard, 
on the other hand, represents the forces 
of revolt, which means, in this case, 
that he represents not private but pub- 
lic interests. He comes from one of 
the oldest of New England families, he 
is irreproachable in character, is both 
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respected and popular, and 1s a man of 
ability and experience. ‘The situation is 
not only a comment upon the political 
enslavement of Rhode Island, but is also 
a severe criticism upon the method of 
leaving to the Legislature the election of 
Senators. ‘The outcome, it has been 
remarked, “only one man can foresee, 
and he is blind.” 
& 

The first regular 

examination of can- 

didates forconsular 
appointments under the new system has 
just been held at Washington. By the 
law of April, 1906, Congress had finally 
graded the consular positions, and there- 
by made it practicable to extend to that 
branch of the civil service the princi- 
ples embodied in the Civil Service Act 
of 1883. ‘Thereupon the President, by 
executive order, declared that vacancies 
in the office of consul above the lowest 
class should be filled by promotion 
from the lower grades of the consular 
service, based upon ability and efficiency 
as shown in that service; and_ that 
vacancies in the lowest class of consuls 
should be filled (1) bv promotion 
of vice and deputy consuls, or of con- 
sular clerks or agents who had been 
appointed to those offices “pon examina- 
tion, or (2) by appointments of candi- 
dates who had passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination. ‘Yhe three examiners are the 
Secretary of State, or an officer of the 
Department of State designated by the 
President, the Chief of the Consular 
Bureau, and the Chief Examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission. ‘The exami- 
nations just held were both oral and 
written. ‘The object of the oral examina- 
tion was to determine the character, dis- 
position, address, manners, health, per- 
sonal appearance, readiness, judgment, 
discretion, resourcefulness, accuracy of 
information, experience, and business 
capacity of the candidates. The written 
examination included one modern lan- 
guage other than English; the natural, 
industrial, and commercial resources and 
the commerce of the United States ; 
political economy ; the elements of inter- 
national, commercial, and maritime law ; 
American history, government, and insti- 
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tutions ; the modern history of Europe, 
Latin America, and the Far East ; geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. As an indication 
of the examination papers we quote the 
questions on political economy : 


1. Define political economy. 
great works on this subject. 

2. Of what advantage to a consul is a 
knowledge of the principles of political 
economy ? 

3. State some of the principal reasons for 
taking at stated times a census of population 
and industries, especially with reference to 
manufactures and agriculture. 

4. State some of the advantages of foreign 
exchange in canceling indebtedness between 
merchants of different countries. Why is 
exchange on London or New York prefer- 
able to exchange on smaller cities ? 

5. What are the principal reasons for the 


Name three 


development of trade between different 
countries ? 
@ 


Of course, fu- 
ture examination 
papers will be 
different in detail, and will not be pub- 
lished as these have been. ‘The first pa- 
pers are now made public in order to give 
the country an idea of the new system. 
Eighteen candidates were examined on 
the above subjects, and ten passed. The 
examinations were conducted by the 
civil service machinery. ‘The change from 
the old spoils system will thus be real- 
ized. Under that system substantially 
all the consulates were held by persons 
named by the Senators, under the press- 
ure of personal and political friendship. 
Unfortunately, the greatest pressure was 
often in favor of the most unfit candi- 
date. It was supposed that there would 
be a great outburst of indignation from 
the spoilsmen concerning the change. 
On the contrary, it is gratifying to see 
how generally it has been accepted by 
some of the very men who formerly 
practically appointed the consuls. It 
would almost seem as if Senators and 
Representatives have become tired of 
the old plan, and feel a sense of relief 
at getting away from it, so long as every 
one is treated alike. By selecting from 
the competent young men, now to 
be obtained for the minor consulates, 
those who do the best work, and _ pro- 
moting them, an evenly competent body 
of consuls should result. ‘The country 
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reform. When it does, three results should 
follow. First, the rightkinds of candidates 
should be forthcoming. Secondly, they 
should be enabled to make proper prep- 
aration. Finally, before the end of the 
present Administration the new system 
should be so thoroughly established in 
popular regard that no succeeding Ad- 
ministration would dare to overturn it. 


@ 


In a statement of 
railway accidents 
made by the Inter- 
State Commerce 
Commission covering two years, derail- 
ments reported as due to malicious ob- 
struction vary from 11 to 26 every three 
months, and the number of persons killed 
from 1 to 23. Last week two more at- 
tempts were made to wreck railway trains 
on the Pennsylvania system. In one case 
a fast train was flagged just in time by 
a farmer who had found a tie fastened to 
the track near a high bluff. In the other 
instance a switch was turned in the face 
of a fast freight. ‘These events make 
more ominous the list of similar occur- 
rences during the past eight weeks : 


Railway Derailments 
Due to 
Malicious Obstruction 


1. Flyer wrecked by withdrawal of fish- 
plates and bolts. 

2. Eighteen-hour limited wrecked by same 
method near Steward. Nearly all the pas- 
sengers were injured. Because of their all- 
steel construction the cars were not smashed. 

3. Keystone Express wrecked near Wil- 
merding, the wreckers using the same meth- 
ods; an engineer was killed and a number 
of passengers were hurt. 

4, Attempt made onthe Chicago Limited 
between Wilmerding and Turtle Creek. 

5. Obstruction placed on freight track. 
Discovered after freight train had been de- 
railed. 

6. Pittsburg-Cleveland Express wrecked 
near Hudson, Ohio, by removal of fish-plates 
and spikes. 

7. Obstruction piled on track at East 
Brady. 


In every “ successful” wreck the cars 
hed hardly stopped rolling before rob- 
bers began their pillage. ‘The company 
has offered an open reward of several 
thousand dollars for information that 
will lead to the conviction of the guilty ; 
a large secret reward to the employees 
is also said to have been provided. 
In every case in which fish-plates and 
bolts have been removed the wreckers 
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have avoided ‘disturbing the electrical 
connections between the rails, which of 
course, by setting the block signals at 
danger, would prevent the success of their 
fiendish endeavor—the most despicable 
form of murder, because, first, of its 
cowardice, second, of its incompatibility 
with any theory of pity, and, third, its 
wholesale threatening of life. In every 
way the Pennsylvania Company and the 
State of Pennsylvania should wage relent- 
less war against this particular peril. It 
may be that the company may be forced to 
do as an English railway does, fence in 
its right of way, and treat every unau- 
thorized person on any part of it as a 
trespasser. The Pennsylvania, running 
through a thickly populated country, 
could do what would be impossible in 
the case of one of the Western roads. 
But the duty of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is no less clear. While by its law 
a successful attempt to wreck is murder, 
the attempt itself should be punishable 
far more severely than it now is, and the 
means of apprehending criminals should 
be made more effective. Yet at this very 
time an attempt is made to abolish the 
Pennsylvania State constabulary! In- 
stead of abolishing it the State might 
well increase it both in numbers and in 
power. 


@ 


The annual meet- 
ing last week of 
the Association 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks 
called the attention of the citizens of 
New York State once more to the 
subject of its forest preserve. At the 
rate at which timber is being now re- 
moved from the State, without replant- 
ing, there will be none left in less than 
thirty years except what is protected by 
the Constitution in the forest preserve. 
Hence there should be encouragement 
of legislation to enlarge the State’s hold- 
ings, and defeat of the bill now before 
the Legislature empowering the State 
to erect dams and store water on the 
public domain. The bill passed one 
Legislature because allowed no public 
hearing. As it involves a Constitu- 
tional amendment, however, it must pass 
a succeeding Legislature, the present 
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body, and be submitted to the people at 
an ensuing election. Four benefits, it is 
claimed, would result from the amend- 
ment: (1) It would give to many cities 
and towns a clean and ample water supply 
throughout the year ; (2) it would permit 
theenlargement of the State canal system; 
(3) it would check freshets ; (4) it would 
bring into use millions of dollars’ worth 
of water-power now going to waste. But 
these general benefits to the State could 
be obtained without touching the State 
domain, which, according to the Consti- 
tution, must “be forever kept as wild 
forest lands.” Hence no Constitutional 
amendment is required. Power com- 
panies have attempted to mask their real 
aim by covering it with a general plan to 
purify and enlarge the facilities of the 
State water supply. ‘The overwhelming 
sentiment of the State, we believe, op- 
poses those who would acquire vested 
rights in the State’s water-power, destroy- 
ing, for the purposes of health, pleasure, 
and sport, practically every Adirondack 
lake. Medical testimony shows that 
the damming of water and its gradual 
drawing off during the dry season, 
creating mud flats, promotes disease. 
This has been shown in the history 
of the lakes so treated outside the State 
Moreover; the State may 
one day require the use of its Adiron- 
dack water, centralized in a few great 
reservoirs, for the domestic supply of 
its cities. ‘lhe lakes of the watershed, 
an inestimable asset, belong to all the 
people. Why destroy them merely to 
gratify the financial ambition of the few? 


preserve. 
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A humorist 
once said of 
the crooked 
Mississippi River that a steamer going 
south has been known to meet itself 
coming north, giving passing signals and 
narrowly escaping a collision with itself. 
In addition to this difficulty of navi- 
gation, the Mississippi has been noto- 
riously and increasingly afflicted with 
sandbars during the low-water seasons. 
This is especially noticeable near its 
mouth; at present shipments to New 
Orleans by river must be transferred at 
Memphis and again at Vicksburg. But 
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the Mississippi has always been thus 
impeded. Half a century ago it was 
claimed that it swept into its lower 
reaches and the Gulf of Mexico four 
hundred million tons of sediment a year— 
twice the amount of material expected to 
be excavated in opening the Panama 
Canal. This sediment not only clogs 
the channel and floods the lowlands, but 
renders the current capricious. ‘The two 
obstacles of crookedness and sandbars, 
together with railway competition, suff- 
ciently account for the decline in Missis- 
sippi River steamboating. ‘The last line 
of steamers operating a through service 
between St. Louis and New Orleans went 
out of business nine years ago. These 
several difficulties with river traffic caused 
Mr. James J. Hill, President of the Great 
Northern Railway, in a recent communi- 
cation, to suggest the canalization of the 
Mississippi as the easiest and most ob- 
vious way of relief, first, from the natural 
obstacles, secondly, from the railway 
competition, and finally and especially 
from the transportation congestion from 
which, more than any other section, the 
Mississippi Valley region has been suf- 
fering. Canalization would reduce the 
present distance by water from St. Louis 
to New Orleans nearly one-half. A fifteen- 
foot channel from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans might cost a hundred millions, but 
the necessity and importance of such a 
work are nevertheless to be carefully con- 
sidered. Of all railway presidents Mr. 
I1ill seems the most far-reaching in vision 
and fertile in resource. His testimony as 
to the need of a Mississippi canal was the 
more striking because it came from one 
interested in railways, in this country 
the apparently triumphant rivals of canals. 
The truth is that we need both America 
must now follow the example of France, 
Germany, and Italy in the construction 
of iniand waterways. Appropriately, in 
this connection, comes the official an- 
nouncement from Washington of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s appointment of a Water- 
ways Commission. Its members are to be 
the Hon. Theodore FE. Burton, of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, who is to act as Chairman of 
the Commission; Senators Newlands, 


of Nevada, and Warner, of Missouri; 
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Representative Bankiuead, of Alabama ; 
General Alexander Mackenzie, Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army ; 
Dr. W. J. McGee, the eminent geologist 
and anthropologist; and Messrs. F. H. 
Newell, Director of the United States 
Reclamation Service, Gifford Pinchot, 
United States Forester, and Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. The Commission’s duty will be 
to report a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of our river systems. We 
do not always remember that the control 
of navigable waterways lies with the 
Federal Government and carries with it 
corresponding responsibilities and obli- 
gations. In emphasizing this fact Presi- 
dent Roosevelt justly declares that our 
streams should be considered and con- 
served as great natural resources, and 
that the time has come for merging local 
projects and uses of the inland waters 
in a comprehensive plan to benefit the 
entire country. This has a particular and 
pressing application. As already empha- 
sized by Mr. Hill, so President Roosevelt 
calls attention to the fact that our rail- 
ways “are no longer able to move crops 
and manufactures rapidly enough to se- 
cure the prompt transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Nation, and there is small pros- 
pect of, immediate relief.” According to 
representative railway men, the products 
of the Northern interior States have 
doubled in ten years. But railway facili- 
ties have increased only an eighth, 
There is reason to doubt, says President 
Roosevelt, whether any railway develop- 
ment possible in the near future will suf- 
fice to keep transportation abreast of pro- 
duction. As he concludes, there appears, 
indeed, to be but one complete remedy— 
the development of a complementary 
system of transportation by] water. If 
this attitude had been adopted twenty 
years ago, there might have been no 
congestion of freight to-day. 


@ 


Judge Speer, of 
the Circuit Court 
of the United 
States (Georgia), has rendered an inter- 
esting decision sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal law rendering 
common carriers engaged in inter-State 
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commerce liable to their employees for 
damages. ‘The English common-law rule 
that an employer is not liable for an in 

jury suffered by one employee through the 
carelessness of another is thus set aside. 
The injustice of this common-law rule 
under modern conditions Judge Speer 
puts with great clearness and force. He 
shows that it has either been modified 
or set aside in England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Belgium, Holland, and other 
European countries. Founded upon rea- 
son when it was established, it has be- 
come unreasonable now. The engineer 
on the lightning express must blindly 
obey the orders given to him. Through 
the negligence of a fellow-servant over 
whose actions he has no control and of 
whose misconduct he has no knowledge, 
he may be in an instant hurled to death 
or mutilation indescribable. ‘That the 
corporation should be exempt from dam- 
ages because of his fellow-servant’s mis- 
conduct or negligence is clearly unjust. 
But is it constitutional for the Federal 
Government to rectify this injustice? 
Judge Speer seems to us to show that a 
long course of judicial decisions estab- 
lishes the constitutionality of such 
action. Commerce is not merely an ex- 
change of goods; “in the advancement 
of society, labor, transportation, intelli- 
gence, care, and various mediums of ex- 
change become commodities, and enter 
into commerce ; the subject, the vehicle, 
the agent, and the various operations 
become the objects of commercial regu- 
lation.” Such is the definition of com- 
merce by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The regulation of com- 
merce, which is intrusted by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government, 
includes therefore the protection of 
passengers as well as of goods ; the regu- 
lation of the-instrumentalities by which 
the commerce is carried on, and therefore 
the regulation and the protection of the 
employees as well as of the passengers 
and the freight. It is under this recog- 
nized principle that Congress regulates 
the lights to be carried by all vessels in 
inland waters, whether engaged in com- 
merce or not; that it establishes qualifi- 
cations and conditions for masters, en- 
gineers, and pilots of vessels ; that it has 
required safety appliances on all trains 
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engaged in inter-State commerce, a re- 
quirement declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. We have no doubt that 
a certain class of writers will consider 
the action of Congress in prescribing 
the hours of labor and regulating the 
conditions of employment upon inter- 
State railways an unconstitutional exten- 
sion of the Constitution into a new 
domain. We think that Judge Speer’s 
opinion makes it clear that it is only the 
extension of a well-recognizea principle 
over new conditions. 

The Outlook has ex- 
pressed some doubt 
whether Congress 
can by treaty confer on Japanese resi- 
dents the right to attend the public 
schools established and maintained in 
the several States. Professor William 
Draper Lewis, Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in an article published in the American 
Law Register for February, and reprinted 
in pamphlet form, has discussed this 
question in very judicial spirit, and, as 
we must frankly say, removed the doubts 
that we entertained on this subject. 
The legislative power of Congress is 
specifically defined by the Constitution, 
and all powers not conferred on Congress 
are reserved to the several States; but 
the treaty-making powers are not specific- 
ally defined. Consequently “ the treaty- 
making power of our Federal Govern- 
ment is not confined within the limits of 
the legislative power of that Government. 
That can be done by treaty which can- 
not be done by act of Congress.” It is 
true that this treaty-making power is not 
absolutely unlimited. Limitation may 
be found in the expressed phraseology 
and perhaps in the necessary implications 
of the Constitution. Professor Lewis 
quotes the words of Judge Story: “A 
treaty to change the organization of the 
government or annihilate its sovereignty, 
to overturn its republican form or to 
deprive it of its constitutional powers, 
would be void, because it would destroy 
what it was designed to fulfill, the will 
of the people.” But, subject to such 
limitations as are by expressed terms or 
by necessary implications in the Consti- 
tution put upon the treaty-making power 
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reposed in the President and the Senate, 
they may make any treaty which it is 
competent for the sovereign power of 
any free people to make. A treaty pro- 
viding that the children of a particular 
race shall be privileged to attend such 
public schools as exist in the State does 
not violate any expressed terms or any 
necessary implications cf the Constitu- 
tion, and it is therefore a legitimate 
treaty and of supreme authority in all 
the States. ‘The opposition of any State 
to such a treaty must be made through 
its Senators when the treaty is before 
the Senate for confirmation, and as no 
treaty can be confirmed without the 
assent of two-thirds of the members of 
the Senate present, the rights of the 
States aresufficiently protected. Whether 
in point of fact the treaty which we have 
made with Japan entitles the Japanese 
to claim an admission to the public 
schools of California is another and 
more doubtful question ; that it entitles 
them to claim the right to attend the 
same schools as white children we do not 
ourselves believe. 

Although the re- 
cent sessions of 
Southern Legisla- 
tures have pro- 
duced no very radical laws, unless the 
railway rate laws of North Carolina and 
Alabama should be classed as such, sev- 
eral of the Southern States have made a 
record of progressive legislation. Child 
labor, which is an especially acute prob- 
lem in the cotton-mill regions, has been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
and of some acts. Of these the North 
Carolina Jaw is the most important. In 
that State the manufacturers have shown 
a spirit deserving of praise ; voluntarily 
they have promoted the passage of re- 
strictive provisions. Heretofore no chil- 
dren under twelve could be employed, 
but children over that were not 
especially protected. 1907 no 
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child under fourteen years of age can be 
employed in the mills on any day after 
eight o’clock p.m., and no child under 
thirteen can be employed night or day 
except in “ apprenticeship capacity,” then 
only upon condition that the child has 
attended school for four out of the pre- 
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ceding twelve months. An amendment 
shortening the hours of labor from sixty- 
six to sixty hours a week lacked only 
three votes of passage. In South Caro- 
lina and Alabama child labor bills were 
postponed until the second term of the 
Legislatures; in Arkansas and Tennes- 
see amendments to the child labor law 
have been strongly advocated. It is evi- 
dent that the cause of child labor legis- 
lation in the Southern States has been 
stimulated rather than hindered by the 
agitation for a National child labor law. 
As Mr. J. W. Bailey, of the North Caro- 
lina Child Labor Committee, has said in 
a letter to the press, which we find in 
the Biblical Recorder of that State, 
“there can be no satisfactory settlement 
of the child labor question apart from 
compulsory education.” This fact has 
for some time been urged by manufac- 
turers themselves. In North Carolina, for 
instance, where the organization of manu- 
facturers worked in harmony with the 
Child Labor Committee, they advocated 
the passage of the compulsory education 
bill introduced at the instance of the 
State Superintendent. Through excess- 
ive caution the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture failed to pass the bill in its original 
form, but it did pass a measure which 
allowed each school district the right to 
vote for compulsory school laws. Ina 
State where the raising of taxes for school 
purposes has been made an object of an 
almost religious crusade, this application 
of the local option principle to the sub- 
ject of compulsory education has better 
chance of success than it would have in 
a State where the local support of schools 
has become more traditional and _ per- 
functory. In South Carolina, where the 
sentiment with regard to compulsory 
education has seemed sometimes almost 
hopelessly conservative, a compulsory 
education bill failed of passage by but a 
single vote. In Texas the subject of 
compulsory education has been earnestly 
agitated in the Legislature. 


@ 


Southern Legisla- 
tures havealsodone 
much to foster the 
general movement of educational ad- 
vance that has been notable of recent 
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years in the South. In _ particular, 
North Carolina has been generous in its 
appropriations for educational institu- 
tions. ‘The advance made may be sug- 
gested by contrasting the $25,000 appro- 
priated in 1895 for the maintenance of 
the State University with the $70,000 
appropriated for the same purpose this 
year. ‘The General Assembly, as the 
Legislature is called in that State, has 
provided a new basis for secondary edu- 
cation by appropriating money to aid in 
the establishment of county high schools 
in co-operation with the counties them- 
selves. The same body has initiated a 
reformatory system by chartering a re- 
form and training school to which youth- 
ful criminals will be sent. Tennessee 
has also established a reformatory. In 
dealing with great corporations and with 
financial transactions there has been 
some drastic legislation. Concerning the 
railway bills we have already had occa- 
sion to speak. South Carolina and Ala- 
bama have now followed the lead of 
North Carolina and Georgia in abolish- 
ing the bucket-shops and_ prohibiting 
dealing in cotton futures, which has been 
a great source of demoralization. In 
labor matters there have been at least two 
effective measures. One, in South Caro- 
lina, establishes a ten-hour day for cotton 
and woolen mills; the reform was initi- 
ated bythe manufacturers themselves, but 
was to be gradually introduced and not 
be finally effective until 1910; this the 
Legislature has put into effect for 1907. 
‘The other, in Alabama, in the form of 
an amendment to a bill appointing a jail 
inspector, provides for factory inspec- 
tion. ‘This amendment, it is interesting 
to note, was made by the Governor in 
accordance with the State Constitution, 
which gives to the Governor the right of 
suggesting amendments as an alternative 
to vetoing bills. In liquor legislation 
there has also been some very definite 
progress. In addition to the abolition of 
the State dispensary in South Carolina 
and a substitution of county option be- 
tween no sale of liquor and sale by local 
dispensaries, Alabama has passed a local 
option law for counties and ‘Tennessee 
has extended the local option provision 
to cities beyond five thousand popula- 
tion. As a result of the new measure 
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in Tennessee, Knoxville, Clarksville, and 
Jackson have voted for no license, 
® 

In a_ statement ad- 
dressed to Governor 
Magoon, of Cuba, last 
week, Secretary Taft expressed the de- 
cision of the Administration in regard to 
future Cuban elections. This decision 
was reached after consultations with lead- 
ers of the Liberal and Moderate parties. 
No elections can take place until after a 
census is taken. ‘This is not merely his 
judgment, but that of an advisory com- 
mittee composed of four Moderates, four 
Liberals, and three Americans. All the 
parties unite, he adds, in recommending 
that preliminary elections be held to test 
the electoral law and the tranquillity of 
the country. Beyond these two general 
recommendations, Secretary ‘Taft's con- 
clusions coincide with the proposals of 
neither party as a whole, but in part 
with those of each. With the omission 
of details, the further points in the policy 
outlined by the Secretary of War 
are as follows: (1) That Cuba must 
be turned over to the Cuban Govern- 
ment as soon as the tranquillity of 
the country and the stability of the 
Government are assured; (2) that no 
definite date should be set for the pre- 
liminary elections, but that such time 
should intervene between the completion 
of the census and the elections as to 
allow for compliance with the electoral 
law; (3) that the present local officials 
be continued in their d facto status 
until elections can be held, and _ that 
then both municipal and provincial elec- 
tions be held as preliminary elections ; 
(4) that within six months thereafter the 
national election should be held; (5) 
that, in accordance with the Cuban Con- 
stitution, one hundred days should elapse 
between the national election and the 
establishment of the new Government ; 
(6) that this plan be made contingent 
upon the continuance of tranquillity 
through two elections ; (7) that the plan, 
which has in substance the approval of 
President Roosevelt, be made public. 
Secretary Taft’s statement contains noth- 
ing that is new in principle. It simply 
announces the method by which shall be 
carried out the purpose of the United 
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States expressed in Mr. Taft’s proclama- 
tion establishing the Provisional Govern- 
ment. In that document he said, “ The 
Provisional Government will be 
maintained only long enough to restore 
order and peace and public confidence 
and then to hold such elections as may 
be necessary to determine those persons 
upon whom the permanent government 
of the Republic should be devolved.” 
It emphasizes the determination of the 
United States to leave the Cubans again 
to themselves, but to do so only after 
order is restored. 


w 
Among the _ imperial 
governors of the Brit- 
ish Empire none stands 
in higher repute than the Earl of Cromer. 
His resignation of the office of what is 
practically the British Governor-General- 
ship in Egypt last week is therefore an 
event of historic moment, not only to 
England, but also to nations with similar 
problems beyond sea. Lord Cromer’s 
has long since been an example adopted 
as a standard by colonial governors of 
other nations. Two generations ago 
Egypt became practically independent of 
the Turkish Sultan. The land attracted 
foreign investments. Already there ex- 
isted a system of ‘“Capitulations” by 
which the more civilized nations were 
allowed to establish their consular courts 
and to exercise quasi-financial control. 
In 1877 the finances of Egypt necessi- 
tated a formal international inquiry. 
Captain Evelyn Baring, who had seen 
twenty-four years of English military and 
diplomatic service, was appointed a 
member of the International Commission 
of Inquiry. The following year he— 
then Major Baring—and M. de Bligniéres 
were made Comptrollers of Egypt. For 
four years thereafter Major Baring was 
Finance Minister in India. ‘The period 
marked the effort of an oppressed 
people to throw off the yoke of a 
tyrannical and spendthrift Khedive, 
the rebellion of an unpaid army, and 
the English occupation. When Major 
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Baring, now become Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing, returned as Agent—the office of 
chief British authority in Egypt—the 
Khedive’s authority was gone and the 
country was in chaos. 
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left the nominal authority tothe Khedive 
and his ministers, but appointed an 
assistant to each minister—an assistant 
who practically ruled the country under 
the Agent’s direction. The new Agent 
reversed the age-long policy of privilege. 
This meant, first of all, justice at last to the 
hitherto practically enslaved fellahin. Sir 
Evelyn abolished forced labor ; he devel- 
oped irrigation; he mitigated taxation. 
The result was that the fellahin are now 
in the eyes of the law equal with the 
pashas themselves; that the establish- 
ment of vast works of water storage and 
irrigation in Egypt and the Sudan has 
doubled the opportunities of labor ; 
finally, that the poorest Egyptian is now 
greatly benefited as a resuit of mitiga- 
tion of taxation, for Sir Evelyn, now 
Lord Cromer, has never countenanced 
the establishment of tempting public 
works if with the same money he could 
lessen the burdens of taxation. He 
has ruggedly withstood popular acclaim 
at home in preferring the claims of the 
Egyptian taxpayer. In other words, 
the basis of Lord Cromer’s policy has 
been sympathy with the Egyptian. He 
has looked at each question as much as 
possible from the Egyptian point of view, 
and he has been so obstinate in this as 
to call forth the criticism from a few 
jingo critics at home that “ too much in 
Egypt is now subordinated to mere na- 
tive prejudice.” But, as one who knows 
him well says of him, he never forgot 
that he is in Egypt on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Egypt, that it is their revenues, 
their property, of which he was disposing. 
Even his annual reports have been largely 
addressed to the natives. A man who has 
had such insight into native character, 
who has had “the infinite capacity for 
taking pains,” whose frankness equaled 
his courage, and whose patience equaled 
both, has made an ideal proconsul. 


2 


At the opening session of the 
Russian Duma the Finance 
Minister boldly stated that, 
although the war with Japan had cost 
$1,300,000,000, yet the past year’s in- 
come had exceeded the expenses by 
some $15,000,000. The deputies, inde- 
pendent of party, shrugged their shoul- 
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ders and were silent. They felt that 
impartial accounting might produce dif- 
ferent figures. It is this conviction that 
has made Messrs. Aladin and ‘Tschkai- 
kovsky appeal to Americans not to give 
the Russian Government any financial 
aid ; for loans made to the present Gov- 
ernment in the face of the Duma’s pro- 
tests would inevitably be repudiated bv 
the Duma did it ever overthrow the ex- 
isting autocracy.. The deputies of the 
Duma, if they are to establish a genu- 
ine representative government, must 
have control of the purse. ‘This has 
been recognized by so eminent an au- 
thority as Count Witte. In October, 
1905, before the issuance of the Kim- 
peror’s manifesto, Count Witte was un- 
able to negotiate a loan even in friendly 
France, for the good reason that the 
Russian people were in practical revolu- 
tion. With the issuance of the Czar’s 
manifesto, however, and the summoning 
of the Duma, enthusiasm among Russia’s 
well-wishers throughout the world, and 
confidence in the financial power to 
be given to the Duma, were such that 
the clever Premier was able to borrow 
from Paris and London .no less than 
$440,000,000. If, now, it is seen that the 
deputies are not to have complete power 
of the purse, it will be practically impos- 
sible for Russia to obtain a new loan, 
and this country would be about the last 
to which the Government would turn. 
Some years ago, in a time of great afflu- 
ence, when Americans were subscribing 
freely for the Government bonds of 
various nations, and even for the loans 
of European cities, the Russian Gov- 
ernment placed many million dollars’ 
worth of bonds at our disposal. Of 
this, a small proportion was purchased 
by American life insurance companies, 
which, of course, had their own interests 
in Russia. But the New York Stock Ex- 
change, it is said, has not registered a 
transaction in those bonds from that day 
to this, despite the silver vase which the 
Emperor sent to the listing committee as 
a token of his regard. The general 
gloomy outlook for financial help is 
perhaps the strongest possible argu- 
ment to induce the Emperor and _ his 
advisers to grant to the deputies financial 
powers which are justly theirs. ‘This was 
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evident in the debate last week on the 
budget. ‘The Finance Minister was stu- 
diously moderate in his plea for a new 
loan. He attributed Russia’s financial 
difficulties to three causes—the costly 
war, the costlier revolution, and the great 
famine. He even declared that without 
consent of Parliament it would be impos- 
sible to increase the revenue by new 
taxes. Thus credit operations were 
necessitated. Far from agreeing to new 
taxation, ex-Minister Kuttler, one of the 
leaders of the Constitutional Democrats, 
assailed the present taxation system, 
direct and indirect. ‘Though only eleven 
per cent. of the revenue is derived from 
direct taxes, he said, these taxes fall 
chiefly on the poor, two-thirds of the 
land tax being paid by the peasantry, 
while the city taxes are mainly paid by 
those who are not able to afford dwell- 
ings of their own, and live in rented 
houses and apartments. Furthermore, 
all of the indirect taxes bear with harsh- 
ness on the poor. Nearly six hundred 
million dollars in revenue, he added, is 
der:ved from taxation of articles used 
almost exclusively by the poor, while 
less than two hundred million dollars is 
collected from articles of luxury. The 
speaker promised, nevertheless, on be- 
half of his party, that the Budget would 
be discussed on its merits, without any 
attempt needlessly to embarrass the 
Government. There is hope for any 
government when a spirit of reasonable- 
ness animates the leaders of opposing 
political factions. ‘This, however, should 
only hasten the passing of complete con- 
trol of the public purse from the autoc- 
racy to the democracy as represented 
by the people in their Parliament. 
® 

That college undergradu- 
ates have the privilege, 
which no other class of 
young men have, of disturbing the pub- 
lic peace at their own pleasure, is an 
obsolete tradition. Last week a number 
of Harvard students attempted to adhere 
to this tradition; as aconsequence they 
found themselves next day in court, and 
were fined like the ordinary “ muckers” 
whom they despise. Moreover, the Judge 
called them “ nothing but boys.” It is 
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true the provocation was great. In the 
theater where the disturbance occurred 
a play was being performed which, as the 
Harvard Crimson says, presented “on 
the stage a composite picture of many of 
the worst features of American colleges, 
under the name of Harvard ;”’ and, what 
is still more exasperating, represented 
the customs and manners of Harvard 
undergraduates as not only immoral, but 
actually vulgar! The offense was height- 
ened by the fact that the leading actor 
was a Harvard man. If, however, the 
play misrepresented Harvard, the rowdy- 
ism of the objecting students misrepre- 
sented Harvard still more. This was 
demonstrated by the public apology read 
from the stage the next evening by-the 
president of the senior class of Harvard. 
In the name of the presidents of the 
four undergraduate classes, he expressed 
to the actors and to the audience the 
regret of the “entire undergraduate 
body.” It was an honorable proceed- 
ing, for which we do not believe there 
are many precedents. Unhappily, the play 
itself and the rowdies will do much to 
give a false impression of Harvard and 
of college life generally. The dignified 
apology will perhaps not be widely noted. 
It is, however, the brief speech of the 
senior class president that expresses, 
we believe, the normal spirit of American 
undergraduates in general, and Harvard 
undergraduates in particular. 


& 


An interesting and sig- 
nificant musical event 
for a considerable dis- 
trict of the Middle 
West was the production, in Holy Week, 
of “ The Messiah” at Lindsborg, Kan- 
sas. Lindsborg is a little town of two 
thousand inhabitants, in the Smoky Val- 
ley, not quite two hundred miles from 
Kansas City. It is a Swedish settle- 
ment, the seat of Bethany College—an 
institution with a thousand students. 
Twenty-five years ago the College author- 
ities instituted the performance of Han- 
del’s most famous oratorio, which at once 
became an annual event, not only for 
the town, but for all the country around, 
This year fifteen special trains carried 
visitors to the five performances from 
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Kansas City and from other towns within 
a radius of two hundred miles. About 
fifteen thousand persons were thus en- 
abled to attend. ‘The oratorio was given 
by a chorus of six hundred voices, sup- 
ported by an orchestra of sixty pieces. 
Two of the soloists were from Chicago. 
All the others who took part were either 
students in the College or residents of 
Lindsborg. In one instance three gener- 
ations of a family sang in the chorus. The 
Mayor is a member, and the Cashier of the 
State Bank is in the orchestra. Indeed, 
it was found impossible to give the per- 
formance in Kansas City, largely because 
that would have necessitated transport- 
ing a good share of the townspeople, 
including children whose parents sing 
in the chorus. ‘The oratorio is produced 
in a plain wooden auditorium, accom- 
modating an audience of about three 
thousand persons, who sit on rude 
wooden benches. The chorus does 
really remarkable work, singing with 
extraordinary vigor and precision. The 
effect of such choruses as “ Hallelujah ” 
and ** Worthy is the Lamb,” thus sung, 
is overwhelming. Another musical fes- 
tival is given at Lindsborg in October, 
and still another in December. ‘That 
such performances should find generous 
and enthusiastic support on the plains 
of Kansas is a striking and important 
phenomenon. For one thing, it is a 
reminder that, although a country may 
be new, its inhabitants may have the tra- 
ditions and the arts of an old civilization, 
2 
The dignity of Arbor Day 
has been enhanced by a cir- 
cular issued from the Forest Service in 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
lesson of Arbor Day, it says, is the use 
and value of the tree in the life of the 
Nation. The diversion of setting out a 
few trees and the exercises by which 
school hours are enlivened should be 
regarded as a means to an end rather 
than the end itself—an intelligent and 
lasting impression in the mind of the 
child. While isolated trees along the 
country roadside or in the city streets 
please the eye and cool the air with 
refreshing shade, the true message of 
Arbor Day is found in the forest, where 
wood is grown to supply material for 
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houses, fuel, and industries, where the 
tree-protected soil is storing the waters for 
streams, to be used for quenching thirst, 
irrigating land, driving mills, or filling 
rivers deep so as to bear traffic. The for- 
est is thus the producer and custodian of 
the necessaries of life. The science of 
forestry is based on the idea that exact 
knowledge makes it possible to co-operate 
with nature in bringing the forest to its 
fullest usefulness as a source of wood, 
as a protection to the soil, or as a natural 
reservoir. Arbor Day should be the 
occasion of imparting to children some 
simple forest laws ; the planting of a few 
trees, without reference to the forest’s 
productive value and commercial utilities, 
is certainly but a small part of the day’s 
work. The normal child always loves 
the forest. Its mystery fascinates. It 
is the home of wild life. As every child 
is a natural investigator, the forest is an 
object of prime curiosity. But on Arbor 
Day the child needs to begin the study 
of forestry economics. As practical ob- 
ject-lessons those suggested in the cir- 
cular of the Forest Service are valuable. 
For instance, what child has not seen a 
muddy freshet ?—a sight common at this 
time of the year. The stream is dis- 
colored by earth gathered from the soil, 
and rushes with force where there has 
been no forest cover. An experiment is 
suggested with fine and coarse soils 
stirred quickly into a tumbler of water 
and then allowed to settle, as explaining 
how a stream continues muddy while it 
runs swiftly and how it clears again as 
it slackens on more level stages, dropping 
the soil to the bottom. Again, flowers 
and seeds of trees are suggested as sub- 
jects of investigation. Many early-flower- 
ing trees mature their seeds before the 
school year ends. It is interesting to note 
the adaptations by which the trees secure 
seed distribution; as, for instance, by 
winds, stream-currents, birds, animals. 
Hence, the world of flower and seed 
conveys nature’s purpose to renew the 
forest and carry it undepleted from one 
generation to another. Finally, the cir- 
cular contains practical suggestions as to 
planting. Ifevery school-teacher should 
follow out the ideas as outlined by the 
Forest Service, the whole Nation would 
be the gainer. 
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Politics and Dust 


The political field has been obscured 
during the last two weeks by a violent 
wind-storm and whirling clouds of dust 
set in motion from certain editorial 
offices. A kind of journalistic hysteria 
occasionally breaks out in this country, 
and for weeks at a time envelops editors 
and readers in a vast and elemental con- 
fusion, in which gigantic forms, shadowy 
but terrifying, appear and disappear. 
These sudden whirlwinds seem at the 
moment to have an almost cosmic sig- 
nificance and scope, but they subside as 
rapidly as they arise ; and then it appears 
that the only territory ravaged was that 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
gentlemen whose temperamental tend- 
ency to excitement, combined with quick 
inventiveness, has set them in motion. 
During the past two weeks the awful 
specter in the whirlwind has been the 
President of the United States—dimly 
seen, now in one part of the country 
and now in another, very like the old 
pictures of Boreas—setting destructive 
currents of air in motion and ravaging 
the continent. Faithful readers of the 
New York Evening Post and the New 
York Sun, to take the nearest examples, 
who have kept a clear mind during these 
agitating days, have read columns of pic- 
turesque reports from Washington and 
other columns of lurid editorials, and with 
pained surprise have discovered only now 
and then a very unimportant fact in the 
cloud of surmise, report, and speculation. 
This kind of journalistic amusement isen- 
tertaining for a time, but becomes weari- 
some if kept up too long, and there is a 
grave danger that the sport may be car- 
ried to unconscionable lengths. A Presi- 
dential election will not occur until a 
year from next November. Three months 
of whirlwind of speech and tempest of 
agitation are all the country can stand; 
the prospect of being ravaged by tem- 
pests for eighteen months is unendurable. 

The Outlook urges its readers to pre- 
serve a quiet mind, a cool temper, and 
to observe carefully the phenomena of 
these storms, being confident that sane 
observation will entirely rob them of 
their terrors. It is weil to call atten- 
tion to three or four obvious facts which 
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are to be obscured during the coming 
months : 

The President of the United States 
must be judged by his own words and 
acts, not by the motives imputed to him 
by newspaper correspondents, nor by the 
rumors, surmises, and guesses printed in 
newspaper columns. One of the New 
York journals gravely printed on-Thurs- 
day of last week the following despatch : 
“Washington, March 10, 1:30 a.m. It 
was impossible to arouse anybody at the 
White House at this hour.” One would 
imagine that a great crisis was upon the 
Nation, and that lights were burning in 
anxious windows from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific awaiting news from Washing- 
ton. As a matter of fact, nothing had 
happened except an outburst of journal- 
istic hysteria in a few newspaper offices. 
Madness had seized a small group of 
editors, and had taken the curious but 
not unprecedented form of imputing 
madness to somebody else. This hallu- 
cination was fastened upon the President, 
who was supposed to be pacing the halls 
of the Presidential residence with stealthy 
or vociferous feet, declaiming against all 
opponents of his policies as traitors and 
convicts, and shrieking at the open win- 
dows that he was the victim of conspira- 
cies. Meanwhile, mysterious lurid lights 
were to be observed in the back win- 
dows, and there was a rattle of chains 
in the basement. The only basis for 
this hallucination was the fact that 
the President had repeated a story 
which had reached him of a combina- 
tion, backed by a large sum of money, 
to nominate as the next candidate for 
the Presidency a man opposed to his 
policies. Now, even the President is 
entitled to some consideration. The 
popular idea that he is a hired man at 
the call of all citizens to do their chores 
may have some basis in fact, but it does 
not describe all his functions. He is 
entitled to the right to be held responsi- 
ble for his own opinions, words, and~ 
actions, and not for the opinions, words 
and actions of able and ingenious editors. 

The President is also entitled to some 
interest in the things for which he cares, 
and to the common human desire that 
policies which he has inaugurated, and 
which he profoundly believes are neces- 
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sary for the welfare of the country, should 
be continued under his successor. ‘There 
is no reason why an American citizen 
who happens to live in the White House 
should be deaf, dumb, and blind. It 
would be highly improper for such a 
person to attempt to dictate the nomina- 
tion of his successor; there is no evi- 
dence anywhere, outside certain edito- 
rial offices, that President Roosevelt has 
had any thought of doing this. He isa 
very frank man, and is in the habit of 
revealing his whole purpose. ‘That he 
should desire a continuation of the great 
work he has undertaken is not only nat- 
ural: but wholesome for the country; 
that he should, if he chooses, express 
his preference for certain men who have 
his confidence is a matter entirely within 
his proper province; that he has at 
tempted, by playing politics, by the use 
of appointments, or in any of the other 
ways familiar to politicians, to impose 
the man of his choice on the country, or 
on a convention, there is not the slight- 
est evidence. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the right of 
any American to criticise the President 
and oppose his policies to bz questioned ; 
nor is any man to be accused of treach- 
ery, bad faith, or lack of patriotism 
because he opposes these policies. Mr. 
Foraker has as much right to endeavor 
to hinder legislation looking to the regu- 
lation of railways as Mr. Roosevelt has 
to urge it. There is ample ground for 
honest difference of opinion on these 
great questions; and the interest of the 
country, which can be served only by 
their just and wise settlement, demands 
the utmost freedom of speech and the 
utmost fairness in reporting the positions 
and utterances of public men of al. kinds. 
It is unjust and absurd to represent the 
President as cracking a whip over his 
party and driving it with set teeth to his 
own ends; and it is equally unwise and 
impertinent to denounce those who dis- 
agree with him on these vital points as 
being the servants of corrupt interests. 
The President and his critics are equally 
entitled to an open field and fair play, 
and the country will see that they get it. 

The Presidential contest has opened 
prematurely. The present storms will 
subside, and peace will once more reign 
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in aching and perturbed editorial breasts. 
‘The ogre whose form has loomed por- 
tentous through the storm will disappear, 
and the figure of Mr. Roosevelt—plain- 
spoken, ardent, impetuous, but brave 
and frank—will again be seen in nor- 
mal perspective and proportions. ‘The 
Outlook urges its readers to pay atten- 
tion, not to what the newspapers say, 
but to what they prove—to recall Dr. 
Johnson’s famous letter to MacPherson, 
the author of Ossianic poems. 





The Thew Case 


The most notorious and scandalous 
case in the recent history of American 
criminal law came to a lame and impo- 
tent conclusion last week, when the jury 
in the Thaw trial failed to agree upon a 
verdict. Seven of the jury are reported 
to have voted for 'Thaw’s conviction, five 
for his acquittal. ‘There was no dispute 
as to the facts during the trial, which 
for the sake of record may be briefly re- 
stated as follows : 

Stanford White, one of the most gifted 
architects that this country has produced, 
a man of international reputation in his 
profession, unfortunately also a man 
who, like Benvenuto Cellini, chose cer- 
tain of his associates from the dissipated 
and reckless classes of society, was shot 
to death last summer in a public theater 
by Harry K. Thaw. ‘Thaw is a son ofa 
very wealthy Pittsburg family, ill brought 
up, ill educated, with no profession and 
no business responsibilities, who has 
spent his life and the money supplied by 
his family in riotous living. He married 
a few years ago a young actress who 
has only the most trifling and mediocre 
standing in her profession, and who 
makes no pretense to the possession of 
a respectable character in accordance 
with the standards of the civilized world. 
Without apparent passion and without 
warning, Thaw approached White, and, 
in the presence of a crowd of witnesses, 
shot and killed him, alleging as the 
reason for his deed that White had out- 
rageously wronged his (Thaw’s) wife 
previous to his marriage to her. If this 
wrong was committed, no evidence was 
introduced by Thaw in the trial to show, 
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nor has Thaw ever claimed, we believe, 
that he attempted by civil or criminal 
process to have Stanford White punished. 
It never has been denied, nor can it be 
denied, that the accused took the law 
into his own hands. Money was lav- 
ishly spent by the Thaw family to de- 
fend the indicted prisoner. A criminal 
lawyer of great newspaper reputation 
was brought on from California to 
conduct the case for the defense. By 
the introduction of expert testimony, 
voluminous statements, examinations and 
cross-examinations of witnesses who 
really had nothing to do with the case, 
by unseemly wrangles among a group of 
lawyers employed by the Thaw family, 
the case was dragged out over a period 
of nearly two months. There were only 
two grounds upon which an appeal was 
made to the jury to acquit the prisoner: 
first, that he was mentally irresponsible 
when hecommitted the deed; and, second, 
that he was mentally responsible but was 
acting a noble part in avenging outraged 
American womanhood. 

The case was filled with bathos and 
mawkish sentimentality from beginning 
to end. Details of life and conduct 
of the degenerate actors in the tragedy 
were admitted in evidence and re- 
tailed to such an extent by sensational 
and reckless newspapers that the Fed- 
eral Government seriously considered 
interfering with the passage of these 
papers through the mails. .At the close 
of the trial some of the jury violated all 
precedents and the common and proper 
etiquette of the jury-room by giving to 
the press full details of the jury’s dis- 
agreements and debates, which covered 
a period of nearly two days. One juror 
contributed to the New York Times, a 
newspaper which makes a somewhat pro- 
nounced profession of being a safeguard 
of decency in the community, a long 
serial article over his own name describ- 
ing the deliberations of the jury. Dur- 
ing the procedure of the trial Thaw, the 
indicted prisoner at the bar, was per- 
mitted by his counsel to give signed 
statements to the newspapers express- 
ing his own opinion of the case, of his 
victim, of the prosecuting attorney, and 
even of the jury—statements which 
were prominently printed in many of the 
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newspapers. And, finally, the New York 
Journal, with characteristic effrontery, 
announced in huge type printed with 
colored ink twenty four hours before the 
jury had rendered its decision, that the 
verdict was ten for acquittal to two for 
conviction—a statement which proved 
to be contrary to the facts, and which, 
as the jury was locked up at the time, 
was a manifest falsehood. 

This we believe to be a fair résumé of 
the history of the case. No intelligent 
American can think of it without chagrin, 
The only points of light which relieve 
the general darkness and misery of the 
story are found in the admirable charge 
of the presiding judge to the jury, the 
conscientious care with which the Dis- 
trict Attorney performed. his unwelcome 
task, and the resistance, by at least 
seven of the jury, of the appeal to vulgar 
sentimentality made by the chief coun- 
sel for the defense in behalf of the honor 
of a Tenderloin habitué who shoots down 
a man who he thinks has wronged him by 
wronging, three years before, the woman 
of questionable reputation who subse- 
quently became his wife. 

There will undoubtedly be a new trial, 
for it is clear to the mind of every intelli- 
gent layman that society must be pro- 
tected against such individuals as Thaw 
by something more than a mere jury 
disagreement. ‘There has been, during 
the last two or three years, a growing 
dissatisfaction among both lawyers and 
laymen with the procedure in criminal 
trials in this country. Readers of The 
Outlook will recall that the subject 
has been discussed at some length in 
our columns, notably in the articles by 
Judge Amidon, of North Dakota. The 
Thaw trial calls attention anew and in 
a very forceful way to the need of this 
reform. ‘There should be a greater re- 
striction of the kind and amount of evi- 
dence introduced, an enlargement of the 
powers of the presiding judge, and a 
much more thorough and severe regula- 
tion of newspaper comment and report 
during the progress of a capital case. If 
the Bar Association, as a result of the 
scandals of the Thaw trial, should take 
this question up and pursue it to some 
fruitful end, the trial may not have been 
entirely in vain, 
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Foundations of Faith 


Three recent ‘books! indicate three 
different bases for our Christian faith: 
Mr. Campbell’s “The New Theology,” 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s “The Experience of 
Faith,” Adolf Harnack’s “ Christianity 
and History.” ‘The first is philosophical, 
the second scientific, the third historical. 
The first makes the foundation of Chris- 
tian faith an @ friorvé conception of the 
Infinite ; the second, a study of human 
nature ; the third, the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity. A comparison of 
these three books is interesting and 
instructive, because it suggests to the 
preacher three alternative methods for 
meeting the current skepticism. 

Mr. Campbell bases faith on an as- 
sumption. “I start, then,” he says, 
“with the assumption that the universe 
is God’s thought about himself.” And 
he defines God as “the all-controlling 
consciousness of the universe, as well as 
the infinite, unfathomable, and unknow- 
able abyss of being beyond.” How he 
knows that there is any such controlling 
consciousness, how he knows that the 
infinite and eternal energy from which 
all things proceed is a conscious energy, 
that it is one not many, that it is su- 
premely good or supremely intellectual, 
not sometimes good and sometimes evil, 
sometimes wise and sometimes unwise, 
he does not tell us. He assumes that 
infinite perfection is at the heart of the 
universe. On this assumption he builds 
his whole theological system. Out of it he 
constructs, or to it he attempts to square, 
his conceptions of man, evil, Jesus Christ, 
the atonement, and the like. ‘The inher- 
ent, essential, and ineradicable defect in 
this method is that it proceeds from the 
unknown to the known. It assumes 
that which the skeptic wants to have 
established ; it takes for granted as true 
that which the agnostic declares we can- 
not know to be true. It may help to 
unify the beliefs of the believer (though, 
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in fact, we do not think that Mr. Camp- 
bell succeeds very well even in this 
endeavor), but it does little or nothing 
to establish belief in the mind of the 
unbeliever. 

Sir Oliver Lodge starts with the study 
of manand ofhis ancestry. His first ques- 
tion is, What are you? And his answer, 
“Tam a being alive and conscious upon 
this earth; a descendant of ancestors 
who rose by gradual processes from 
lower forms of animal life, and with 
struggle and suffering became men.” 
With this as his starting-point, and with 
scientific evidence given for this account 
of man’s ancestry, Sir Oliver Lodge 
proceeds to explain the development of 
conscience and of duty and service grow- 
ing out of the conscience, the nature of 
sin as a violation of conscience, the rea- 
sons for believing that there are beings 
higher in the scale of existence than 
man, and so leads on to the evidence of 
an infinite spiritual power in the world 
working in man, through Christianity, 
for man’s recovery from sin and improve- 
ment in virtue. ‘This method has the 
advantage of beginning with the known 
and proceeding toward the unknown, of 
making clear the distinction between 
vital experience and intellectual specula- 
tion, of showing how far a better con- 
sciousness outside of ourselves—that is, 
God—enters into our experiences and 
modifies our lives. It has the disadvan- 
tage of beginning with man as he is— 
that is, with sinful man, with man who is 
confessedly abnormal. In other words, 
it enters upon the study of life through 
a study of diseased humanity. 

Professor Harnack bases Christianity 
upon Jesus Christ. Christianity is a 
historical development of the race. It 
is by a study of that history that we are 
to know whether our Christian faith is 
true or not. It is, first of all,a spiritual 
and intellectual development. <A_ study 
of this development makes it clear that 
it is due, primarily, to a great personality: 
“Without the strength and activity of 
an infinite personality, nothing great, 
nothing that would bring us further on 
our way, can be accomplished.” ‘Those 
who have taken part in this development 
have attributed their strength and inspi- 
ration to the Christ, This development 
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thus affords a historical demonstration of 
Christ’s presence and power in the world’s 
history, and “ requires that the actual per- 
sonality behind it should be honored as 
unique.” ‘This personality has been 
living and working in the worle’s history. 
It has not been a decaving influence, but 
a growing power; :c has not been a 
sacred memory, but a real presence. ‘The 
life of a risen Christ is revealed in the 
work which the ‘living Christ and his 
followers have been accomplishing. Is 
it said that this faith in the living Christ 
rests upon the biography of Christ writ- 
ten in the Four Gospels, and that this 
biography has been rendered doubtful 
by historical criticism? ‘The answer is 
that, while some details in that life have 
been made doubtful, the main events in 
the life, the essential lineaments in the 
personality, and the sense and spirit of 
his sayings, have been confirmed, not 
weakened, by historical criticism. 
Professor Harnack’s method of meet- 
ing modern skepticism, the method 
illustrated in the sermon of Dr. L. Mason 
Clarke mentioned in The Outlook of 
February 23, appears to us to be the 
method to be commended to the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is far more effective 
than either the philosophical or the scien- 
tific method. There are comparatively 
few laymen who know what monistic 
idealism is, or would care about it if 
they did know; a theology built upon an 
abstract philosophy does not interest 
them. ‘There are more men who know 
something of evolution, both as a bio- 
logical and a sociological interpretation 
of life, but this is a matter of secondary 
interest to them. But there are no men 
who are not interested to know whether 
there is a power in the world which will 
help to overcome evil, to cure ignorance, 
to comfort in sorrow, to give strength to 
bear life’s burdens, to disentangle the 
soul enmeshed in evil companions and 
evil habits, to take out the sting of re- 
morse for the past, to inspire with aspira- 
tions of hope for the future—in a word, 
to redeem from sin. The answer to this 
question, which concerns every man, 
woman, and child in the minister’s con- 
gregation, is to be found, not in monistic 
idealism, not in a doctrine of evolution, 
biological or sociological, but in the 
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actual work of Jesus Christ and his dis- 
ciples in the world’s history. Christianity 
is its own best evidence. 
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The Spectator 


One nipping cold day last winter the 
Spectator found himself in the business 
center of a notable New England region. 
It was a typical focus of New England 
prosperity. Set in a broad upland bowl 
rimmed by lofty hills, the city had ample 
room to expand. Around it were other 
industrial communities; also lakes, 
streams, fields, and woodlands. ‘Two 
main thoroughfares, generously wide, 
crossed each other in the center of the 
place. Except in the business section 
the streets were magnificently elm-arched. 
Hundreds of comfortable homes spoke 
of a well-to-do community and very con- 
siderable affluence. At the intersection 
of the two great streets, about an attract- 
ive park-like space, a fine civic center 
had developed. Here stood the city 
hall, several churches, a large modern 
hotel, handsome office buildings (happily 
without sky-scraping pretensions), a 
theater, and two other monumental edi- 
fices. One was a public library, given 
to his native town by an eminent man 
who had made a large fortune in the 
West. The second was a museum of 
art and natural history, given by another 
big-hearted citizen, whose equally notable 
fortune was derived from home indus- 
tries. The two institutions were under 
one administration. In the hotels and 
other public places the trustees had 
posted placards extending hospitable in- 
Vitations to visiting strangers. Through- 





out the city were many factories— paper- 
mills, woolen-mills, enormous electric 
works, and other industries. All these 


things showed themselves almost at a 
glance—or at least in several successive 
glances—from the trolley-cars, in travers- 
ing the town. But the steam railway 
lines burrowed through the place, and 
gave their passengers no idea of its 
character. 
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While walking along the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare the Spectator noticed 
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a large new building on a side street. 
It was of three stories, built of red 
brick, plain and conspicuously substan- 
tial, but with an attractive aspect in its 
fine finish that implied public uses with 
some sort of every-day utility. ‘ Boys’ 
Club” was the legend upon a large pro- 
jecting sign studded with electric lights. 
“Tt can’t be that a boys’ club has a 
building like that all to itself,” remarked 
the Spectator’s companion. “ More likely 
it is the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.” ‘They stepped down the street 
to make certain. Sure enough, above 
the broad entrance was carved the same 
inscription, * Boys’ Club.” The illumi- 
nated sign was to attract boys from the 
street, as a candle draws moths. But 
here it was not to destruction. 


one 
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That evening the two friends visited 
the institution. It fairly hummed with 
young vitality. ‘lhe interior was plain, 
neat, and durable, adapted to the re- 
quirements of very lively boys. A lot of 
“kids,” all the way from eight years to 
twelve, were enjoying all sort cf games 
of chance and skill in a large space on 
the right, and they were not at all silent 
abcut it! But in the well-stocked read- 
ing-room on the left there was quiet for 
the many youngsters there, all absorbed 
in storing their minds and feeding their 
fresh and plastic imaginations. Down 
in the basement there was boisterous 
commotion from a perfect bowling-alley 
and two large courts for basket-ball— 
one for big boys and the other for little. 
Here also was a pleasant sense of warm 
humidity. It came from the bath where 
the boys who had finished their bowling 
or ball-playing or their gymnastic exer- 
cise were luxuriating in hot showers, 
their nudity almost veiled by the misty 
vapor that filled the large room. 


“> 
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Upstairs, again, in the wood-working 
department a beginning in “sloyd” led 
to the making of useful things that the 
boys were proud of taking home as their 
finished handicraft : good, strong chairs, 
tables, etc. In two drawing classes under 
competent teachers many boys were 
studying mechanical draughtsmanship, 
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decorative design, and lettering for plac- 
ards—every seat filled. In the music- 
room an orchestra class was practicing — 
a boy at the piano accompanying several 
boys with violins under direction of a 
teacher who played first violin. A good- 
sized room was used for various purposes, 
according to the evening in the week. 
One of the most appreciated gatherings 
here was on Saturday night, when boys 
would come to mend shoes for themselves 
and their families—a cobbler’s shop as 
jolly as that of the old-time New England 
shoemaker. The third floor was chiefly 
devoted to a completely equipped gym- 
nasium, with military drill at stated inter- 
vals. In an excellent audience-hall, with 
sloping floor and a good stage, entertain- 
ments and lectures were often given, and 
now and then there was a play by the 
boys. <A feature of the institution was 
a savings bank, regularly operating under 
the laws of the State. The deposits 
already amounted to four hundred dol- 
lars. Very curiously, while the money 
was lent at three and one-half per cent., 
the depositors received four per cent. 
interest! This came from the circum- 
stance that no interest was paid on de- 
posits under fifty cents. The many 
deposits running all the way from three 
to forty-nine cents made possible the 
extra half-cent in the rate. A little 
weekly newspaper, sold to outsiders for 
two cents and to members for one, 
brought in some revenue. 
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The Spectator and his friend were 
immensely interested in what the club’s 
young superintendent told them. His 
heart and soul were in the work. He 
had come to the city a few years before 
to take charge of the institution. He 
had expected to find something more 
developed than the mere rudiments of 
an organization that awaited his guid- 
ance. He was obliged to start at the 
very beginning. ‘The movement grad- 
ually grew. It chanced that its progress 
was quietly watched by the same public- 
spirited citizen who gave the museum 
of art and natural history to the com- 
munity. ‘This gentleman, having become 
convinced that the Boys’ Club was doing 
a most: useful work, erected this fine 
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building for it, at a cost of forty thou- 
sand dollars. 
@ - 

The Spectator learned that the mem- 
bership of the club was twelve hundred— 
nearly all poor boys, drawn from the large 
working population of the city, a popu- 
lation including numerous foreign na- 
tionalities. These boys were attracted 
from the street—often from cheerless 
homes and questionable diversions—to 
pleasant surroundings, where, with all 
the free sociability of their kind, they 
found wholesome and entertaining occu- 
pation. It was instructive to note in 
the members the significant changes in 
expression that registered the growth of 
the soul. The small boys, of course, 
had lately come into the club. Common 
to these was the rather suspicious, dis- 
trustful look of the “street Arab ”’—the 
semi-Savage look that stamps the un- 
trained child as akin to the young of 
wild animals. It was a period in life 
potent for either unlimited badness or 
goodness, as the die might fall. It was 
the purpose here to load the dice with 
good intent. Then, under the steadily 
exerted social fascination of the place, 
the disciplined exercise, the organized 
sports, the good reading, the manual 
training, the physical exercise, the ac- 
complishments, there was evident a won- 
derful growth of character, betokened 
in the intelligently informed features, 
the clear and manly eyes lit with aroused 
ambition and steady purpose. “ Every 
boy in the drawing classes holds down 
his seat, for he knows that if he is absent 
two nights in succession it will go to 
another boy who is waiting for it,” said 
the superintendent. Instances of boys 
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who had gone directly from their studies 
in the club into good places that stood 
ready for them in the great electric works 
and other manufacturing establishments 
were becoming numerous. Hence there 
was a growing consciousness that to 
take due advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the club meant a start in 
life that assured a future considerably 
beyond that of the ordinary wage-earning 
mechanic. 


we 

In closing, the Spectator would say 
that the city here indicated is Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts ; the beneficent citizen, 
Mr. Zenas Crane, of the neighboring 
town of Dalton, and brother to the pres- 
ent junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
the Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane. To 
the many Outlook readers who have 
boys’ clubs in their towns the Spectator 
would say, Do not neglect them, as too 
often they have been neglected and left 
unsupported. Give them your best en- 
couragement! They are good-citizenship 
factories of the highest efficiency. They 
reach precisely where they are most 
needed. They are immensely cheaper 
than a growing police force. Every 
new policeman stands for so much new 
lawbreaking, disorder, and crime to be 
prevented, suppressed, and punished. 
Practically every new lawbreaker, rowdy, 
and criminal is a young man gone wrong 
because he was a boy started wrong. 
The boys’ clubs start the little fellows on 
the right road. They mean so much 
less evil in the new generation, less out- 
lay for courts, prisons, and police. They 
also mean immense positive benefits— 
producers more competent and gainful, 
large additions to the common wealth 
and the common welfare. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


BY CHARLOTTE CHITTENDEN 


© darling thing, beloved of spring, x 
From Earth you lie so near, 

You send us up, from perfumed cup, 

The news that Spring is here. 

Your trailing gown, and faint pink crown, 

Lie cushioned soft on moss. 

If Spring, when new, should once miss you, 
What could make good the loss? 

















THE YELLOW MAN'S 
BURDEN 


BY ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN 


Author of “ New Ferces in Old China” and “ The New Era in the Philippines “ 


NDERLYING the political prob- 
| lem of the Far East and affecting 
it more profoundly than is com- 
monly supposed is the lack of personal 
sympathy between the Oriental and Occi- 
dental. The chasm is deep and wide, 
and no small skill is required to bridge 
it. ‘There appears to be a natural preju- 
dice between men of different races. The 
terms Jew and Gentile, Greek and Bar- 
barian, Roman and Enemy, testify to 
the age-old bitterness of this prejudice. 
Americans are prone to boast of their 
freedom from it, but their treatment of 
the negro, the Chinese, and more recently 
the Japanese in California, is painful 
evidence that they, too, are not exempt 
from this common failing of humanity. 
Is it surprising that a race antipathy 
which characterizes even the most en- 
lightened and supposedly Christian peo- 
ple of the earth should exist on the part 
of proud and self-centered Asiatics ? 
This natural and deep-lying prejudice 
has been greatly aggravated by the 
aggressions of the white races. The 
author has discussed these at length 
elsewhere,’ and space does not permit 
the recital here. Suffice it that nearly 
one-half of Asia, ten-elevenths of Africa, 
and practically all of the Island woild 
are under nominally Christian govern- 
ments ; while some other countries have 
come so far under Western influences 
as to be from this view-point under almost 
the same conditions. However much 
we may be gratified by the fact, the 
methods by which it was achieved can- 
not be read by any fair-minded man 
without a feeling of mingled shame and 
indignation. 
Commercially, too, the white man is 
ruthlessly aggressive. ‘The products of 
the Western world are now to be found 


5 “New Forces in Old China,” Parts I. and IJ]. 


in almost every part of Asia and Africa. 
The old days of cheap living have passed 
away. The knowledge of modern inven- 
tions and of other foods and articles has 
created new wants, and an economic 
revolution of stupendous proportions is 
taking place.’ Of this, too, the white 
man is considered the cause, and between 
the greed of some natives who hope to 
benefit by it and the resentment of others 
who are suffering frcm it, his position is 
one of increasing delicacy. 

The resentment of the Asiatic is in- 
tensified by the conduct of many of the 
white men who seek his country. Trad- 
ers and travelers have roamed through 
Asia and Africa for many years, and 
with the increasing facilities for inter- 
communication the number of these 
white men is rapidly increasing. While 
there are notable exceptions, it is noto- 
rious that their character as a class is 
bad. 

The common attitude of these foreign- 
ers toward the natives is illustrated by the 
author of a recent book on Korea. He 
informs us that when the Korean sellers 
of curios became importunate, he “ found 
the specific cure for their pestiferous 
attentions to be administered best in the 
shape of a little vigorous kicking.” A 
sorcerer, who was making noisy incanta- 
tions to exorcise a devil, so aggravated 
him that, “losing my temper and my 
reason altogether, I dropped his gongs 
and cymbals down a well, depositing 
him in it after them.” When the poor 
inhabitants of a poverty-stricken village 
declined to sell him their scanty stock 
of chickens, “the grooms, the servants, 
and the interpreter at once tackled the 
mob, laying about them with their whips, 





1 For many facts on this subject see the author’s 
article on Economic Changes in Asia, in the Century 
for March, 1904. 
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. . . and fowls and eggs were at once 
forthcoming.” 

The Siamese and Laos treat a foreigner 
with extreme courtesy, but it has not 
always been reciprocated. The “ boy,” 
as the Asiatic servant is universally 
called, whom we engaged in Bangkok 
for our trip through the northern jungles, 
unconsciously gave an illustration of the 
general conduct of white travelers in 
Siam. ‘Who is Master and what is he 
going to Laos for?” he was overheard 
asking before we started. “He is the 
father of all the missionaries in Laos,” 
was a boatman’s reply, “and is going to 
see them.” Upon which the boy ejacu- 
lated in a tone of relief, “Oh, then he 
won’t kick me and throw bottles at me!” 
And two weeks later he said to a friend, 
“Master must be a very holy man, for 
he hasn’t beaten me or sworn at me at 
all!” What a side-light- upon the con- 
duct of the average foreign traveler! As 
white men, we felt humiliated that such 
treatment of a servant as is everywhere 
taken for granted in America should in 
Siam be regarded as so exceptional, 
though it was pleasant to know that the 
very fact that one was connected with 
the missionaries was deemed presumptive 
evidence that one was a gentleman. The 
incident is commended to the considera- 
tion of those critics who allege that the 
natives dislike the missionaries. 

Almost every traveler in Siam ex- 
hausts his vocabulary in anathematizing 
the local magistrates because they do 
not immediately furnish him elephants 
and carriers. We know from experience 
how trying such delays are. At Utradit 
and Pre we lost valuable time on this 
account. At Paknampo we could not 
secure boatmen at all, and at Lakawn 
we should have been unable to get ele- 
phants if it had not been for the kind- 
ness of the agents of the British trading 
companies. And this though we had, 
in addition to a passport, a special letter 
of introduction from Prince Damrong, 
Minister of the Interior, directing all 
magistrates promptly to give us any 
assistance that we needed. Again we were 
ashamed when we found that some of the 
officials wondered that we did not curse 
them. They had evidently been accus- 
tomed to abuse in such circumstances. 
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But what were the facts? It was rice 
harvest, and all the: men were in the 
fields. It was, moreover, just after the 
King’s visit, the preparations for which 
had compelled men to neglect their own 
affairs for months. Would it have been 
reasonable for us to complain because 
it took several days to find the carriers 
we needed? As for elephants, each ani- 
mal is owned by an individual who keeps 
it for his own use, and when he does not 
need it he hobbles it and turns it loose 
in the jungle. To secure an elephant 
for a traveler, therefore, means that an 
owner must be found who is either able 
or willing to stop his own work or to send 
a man two or three days into the jungle to 
hunt upone. Suppose an Asiatic were to 
enter an American town and peremptorily 
order the Mayor to furnish him immedi- 
ately four saddle-horses and thirty men 
as carriers. Suppose the Mayor were 


courteously to reply, “ It will be difficult 
for me to comply with your request, for 
it is harvest time and the men are all 
busy, while the only horses in town are 
kept by private individuals, who may 
need them themselves or who may not 


care to lend them to a stranger; but I 
shall have pleasure in doing the best I 
can.” And suppose that, if the men and 
horses were not at once forthcoming, the 
Asiatic were to become insolent and 
abusive and threaten to have the Mayor . 
severely punished. That is precisely 
what happens when the average foreigner 
travelsin Asia. Only instead of kicking 
him out of doors, as an American official 
would do in such circumstances, the 
Oriental magistrate, knowing by bitter 
experience the trouble that the foreigner 
can make for him, meekly hastens to do 
his bidding, frequently being obliged to 
seize elephants needed by their owners, 
and to arrest men and forcibly compel 
them to leave their fields and families 
to bear heavy burdens for weary weeks 
under a hot sun. ‘ Why shouldn’t we 
hate the foreigners,” they say—* those 
violent and angry men with white faces, 
who come from a country beyond the 


sea, who are always in a hurry, and who 


blaspheme their God as no Buddhist 
would ever dream of blaspheming his?” 

Then the foreigner often offends the 
religious susceptibilities of the natives. 
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He excites the anger of a priest by tap- 
ping a god with a cane. He rouses a 
Moslem to murderous fury by entering 
a mosque without removing his shoes. 
In Siam it is a standing grievance that 
travelers steal the images of Buddha 
from the temples. What would be 
thought of a visitor in a Christian land 
who should carry off a communion vessel 
as a souvenir? hen the religious con- 
victions of a Buddhist people forbid the 
taking of life, the foreigner who shoots 
pigeons from the trees of the temple pre- 
cincts simply stamps himself as a ruffian 
in the estimation of the monks. 

Nor is the tension relieved by what 
the Oriental learns in other ways of 
Europe and America. China, Japan, 
India, and Siam have a vernacular press 
which does not fail to publish with savage 
satisfaction lurid accounts of our mobs 
and murders and social, financial, and 
political scandals. The Asiatic has 
learned to respect the purity of life and 
tie unselfish labors of the missionaries, 
but he now knows that multitudes in the 
lands from whicn the missionaries come 
repudiate Christianity and sneer at the 


effort to preach it to other peoples. Chi- 
nese gentlemen visit America and are 


treated with shameful indignity. The 
Asiatic travels through Europe and 
America and goes back to tell his coun- 
trymen of our intemperance, our lust of 
gold, our municipal corruption, 
And now we no longer confront a 
cringing heathenism, but an aroused 
and militant Asia which has awakened to 
a new consciousness of unity and power. 
The Japanese victory over Russia has 
intensified this spirit, so that to-day 
not only Japan, but China, India, and 
Turkey are aflame with the spirit of re- 
sistance to the white man’s domination. 
British rule in Egypt has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the people, but the 
fanatical hatred of the Moslem for all 
Christians is so fierce as to make him 
forget all the blessings that the English- 
man has brought to him. He feels no 
gratitude whatever, and is ready at any 
time to break out in blindly furious 
rebellion. In India practically the same 
feeling exists, Whether or not Great 
Britain has done all for Jndig that she 
ought to have done, the fact remains 
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that she has given India a peace and 
justice and security for life and property 
that the country had never known prior 
to British occupation. But the proud- 
spirited East Indian, even though he 
may admit these things, will neverthe- 
less teil the traveler that he hates the 
Englishman. ‘The reason is apparent: 
the Englishman is his conqueror. No 
people on earth like to be subjugated, 
and the attitude of the East Indians 
toward the white man is the attitude of 
a haughty, sensitive race rankling under 
the wound to their dignity involved in 
the dominance of a handful of white men 
whose treatment at best is condescending 
and at worst and more commonly is so 
contemptuous that a prominent hotel is 
forced to post the following notice: 
‘Visitors will be good enough not to 
strike the servants; any complaints made 
against them will be attended to by the 
manager.” 

If we pass to China, we find that 
equally proud-spirited people chafing 
because foreigners occupy so many of 
their fine harbors, and because even in 
the capital itself, and almost under the 
shadow of the Palace of the Emperor, 
the Legations of Western nations are 
virtual fortifications, stored with provis- 
ions and munitions of war and garri- 
soned by foreign troops. The Roman 
Catholic priests add to this burden of 
hatred. ‘They are not given to abusing 
the natives, but they so strongly espouse 
the «cause of their converts in lawsuits 
and quarrels that often a magistrate 
dares not decide a case against a Cath- 
olic. Moreover, the priests so openly 
identify themselves with the political de- 
signs of their respected countries, usually, 
that officials and people alike fear as 
well as dislike them. 

As travelers, traders, politicians, and 
priests combined greatly outnumber the 
Protestant missionaries, it will readily 
be seen that they, rather than the mis- 
sionaries, fix the status of the foreigner 
in the public mind, and that they create 
against foreigners as a class an indis- 
criminate hostility that is exceedingly 
hard to overcome. The heartrending 
consequences in China have been pain- 
fully evident. Even in Siam, one of the 
last countries in Asia in which opposi- 
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tion to foreigners would normally be ex- 
pected, for the people are naturally kindly 
and easy-going, dislike of foreigners is 
steadily growing, and, after the illustra- 
tions we have given, the reader will 
hardly wonder. The occurrences of the 
last few years have done much to increase 
this hostility all over Asia, and from pres- 
ent signs the coming years will do more. 

Everywhere in the Far East “ Asia 
for the Asiatic ” is now the cry, and we 
must reckon with it. The myriads of 
Asia have awakened to the fear that the 
white man means them harm. The gulf 
between the Oriental and the Occidental 
is therefore becoming wider and deeper. 
The words “foreigner” and “ native” 
are not literally appropriate, for there is 
no such gulf between the Chinese and 
the Korean, or between the Hindu and 
the Malay. In most of the cities of 
Siam there is an amazing mixture of dif- 
ferent peoples—Siamese, Cambodians, 
Annamiese, Burmese, Chinese—but they 
blend, about as Germans, Irish, English, 
and Scotch blend in an American city. 


The differences between them are infin-_ 


itesimal as compared with those which 
separate the European and American 
from the Asiatic. The resultant condi- 
tion must be frankly faced as a prob- 
ably permanent and enlarging factor in 
our relations with the Far East. 

Of all the foreigners in the Far East, 
the missionary is the one who most care- 
fully adapts himself to the customs of 
the natives and who is animated by the 
strongest sympathy for them. But, un- 
fortunately, the chasm between the for- 
eigner and the native can never be 
wholly bridged even by the missionary. 
After he has shown all possible tact and 
made every practicable concession to the 
customs of the natives, the troublesome 
fact still remains that, as an intelligent 
native minister said to the author, “ You 
are of another race. Your methods of 
living, your modes of thought and action, 
are not ours.” Said a veteran mission- 
ary: “I know of no missionary who does 
not treat the natives kindly and who 
does not entertain a real love for the 
people. Our continuous aim has been 
to reach the heart. But I am much mis- 
taken if there is not a great gulf fixed 
between all of us and the native people, 
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so that we do not come into their hearts 
and comprehend them, nor do they com- 
prehend us.” 

A few illustrations will help to make 
this clear. Take the matter of scale of 
living. According to Mr. Bryan, the 
average annual income of a man in India 
is only $10; in China it is less than $50. 
It is simply impossible for the white man 
to descend to such physical conditions. 
He is the product of a totally different 
scale of living, and anyattempt to descend - 
to that of the native would simply wreck 
his health. Even when the Oriental is 
rich, his conceptions of comfort differ 
widely from ours, while of sanitation he 
knows nothing, except of course in Japan. 
The average school-boy in America sleeps 
in a better bedroom than the Emperor 
of China. 

Then there is the question of personal 
privacy. The Anglo-Saxon values it, 
but the average Asiatic is comparatively 
indifferent to it. When we were traveling 
in Korea, our arrival at an interior village 
was the signal for almost the whole popu- 
lation to gather. ‘The women, in particu- 
lar, often neither clean nor free from 
vermin, would crowd about my wife, feel 
of her dress, try to pull out her hairpins, 
and lift up the edge of her skirt to ex- 
amine her shoes, all the time keeping up 
a stream of questions and comments that 
excited the uproarious laughter of the 
crowd, which usually included men. Nor 
was relief found when refuge was taken 
in an inn or a house, for the Koreans 
would peer in at every door and window. 
Locks and curtains there were none, and 
if a blanket was hung up, eyes would 
presently be seen around the edges or 
glued toa crack in the wall. The people 
were good-natured and meant no offense, 
but most American women would hardly 
enjoy such curiosity. We do not forget 
that the street gamins and loafers of New 
York are apt to be insolently inquisitive 
when a strangely clad Oriental passes 
through the streets. But a Korean lady 
in America would not be subjected 
to such an experience as we have de- 
scribed. At any rate, she could more 
easily escape from prying eyes. Euro- 
peans and Americans have been bred to 
the idea that their house is their castle. 
The missionary, far from his native land 
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and surrounded by people of different 
customs, naturally values the privacy of 
his residence as the one bit of home in 
all the world that is left tohim. But the 
natives are inquisitive, and they flock to 
his house in appalling numbers. They 
want to examine every part of it. With 
no idea of the value of time, they squat 
about it for hours, and if the owner 
objects they are bitterly offended. If 
he frequently has guests at his table, 
but confines his invitations to men of 
his own race, the natives think that they 
are discriminated against. 

Then manner must be considered. 
The white man so instinctively feels that 
he is the lord of creation that it is hard 
for him, nomatter how thoroughly Chris- 
tian he may be, to get over the idea that 
men of a different color are his inferiors. 
Even well-meant kindness is apt to have 
an element of condescension in it. The 


missionary himself may not realize it, 
but the native is quick to detect it. The 
Anglo-Saxon is inclined to brusqueness. 
His tone is apt to be peremptory. He 
is always ina hurry, But the Oriental 
is polite, ceremonious, leisurely. He is 


very careful to respect “‘ face,” that myste- 
rious but potent force in‘Asia. His man- 
ners more nearly resemble that extinct 
species, a gentleman of the old school. 

The Oriental delights in exaggerations 
of the virtues of others, and in a corre- 
spondingly exaggerated depreciation of 
himself. It is said that a Chinese 
gentleman, wearing his finest gown of 
silk, called at a house where he hap- 
pened to disturb a rat which was regal- 
ing itself out of a jar of oil standing on 
a beam over the door. In its sudden 
flight the rat upset the oil over the luck- 
less visitor, ruining ‘his fine raiment. 
While he was still pale with rage, his 
host appeared, and, after the,customary 
greetings, the visitor accounted for his 
appearance in this wise: “ As I was en- 
tering your honorable dwelling I fright- 
ened your honorable rat. While it was 
trying to escape it upset your honorable 
jar of oil over my poor and insignificant 
clothing. This explains the contempti- 
ble condition in which I find myself in 
your honorable presence.” Could cour- 
tesy go further in trying to prevent the 
mortification of a host ? 
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Probably a foreigner would hardly be 
equal to such a demand upon his polite- 
ness and self-control. But he will do 
well to familiarize himself with native 
customs and etiquette, and to be as tact- 
ful as possible in observing them. The 
ceremonies: may appear absurd to him, 
but they are not absurd to the native, 
and the foreigner will only prejudice 
himself in native eyes by ignoring them. 
We know how we regard one in this coun- 
try who tucks his napkin under his chin, 
eats with his knife, and drinks out of his 
saucer or finger-bowl. The Moslem has 
precisely the same opinion of a white 
man who enters a mosque without re- 
moving his shoes. ‘The Chinese think 
no better of the American who promptly 
takes the seat farthest from the door, or 
who begins to drink his tea as soon as 
it is served. To look at a high Chinese 
official through glasses is to be wanting 
in proper respect, and the man who is 
forced to wear glasses all the time should 
be careful to explain, or he may give 
offense. To make a social call in China 
in a sedan chair with short handles cre- 
ates something of the sensation that would 
be created in America if one were to 
make a social call in a hearse, because a 
short-handled sedan chair is employed 
at funerals to carry the spirit of the 
deceased. To send preseits wrapped 
up in the wrong way or by the wrong 
kind of a messenger is to deprive them 
of their value to the recipient. To hold 
one’s hands behind the back while talk- 
ing to an Oriental is to be discourteous. 
To walk rapidly is to class one’s self 
with coolies. To inquire of a Moslem 
about the health of his wife is to offer 
an unpardonable insult. To count the 
children of a household in Africa is to 
bring bad luck upon them. To jump 
quickly out of a gharry in India is, in the 
estimation of an East Indian lady or 
gentleman, as undignified as for a lady 
in New York to jump over a fence. 

The Oriental seldom objects to Chris- 
tianity as such. He usually has several 
religions already, and the coming of an- 
other does not itself arouse his antipathy. 
He probably knows that his race has 
more than once changed its faith, and 
that, too, without bloodshed or revolution. 
Indeed, Christianity in essential aspects 
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appeals more readily to him than to an 
Anglo-Saxon, for Christ was an Oriental 
and the Bible is an Oriental book, 
abounding with ideas and expressions 
that an Oriental naturally understands 
better than we do. It is Christianity’s 
identification with the foreigner that 
arouses the Asiatic’s suspicion. It comes 
to him as the religion of the white man 
who is despoiling him of his territory, 
overthrowing or menacing his national 
independence, upsetting all the economic 
conditions of his life, swaggering about 
his streets, robbing him of his goods, and 
insulting his women. Imagining that 
all white men are Christians, he blindly 
and furiously hates them all. This forms 
at once the most formidable obstacle and 
the most imperative need of the mis- 
sionary. 

The Government can help by greater 
care in selecting for consular and diplo- 
matic posts in Asia men whose daily 
lives conform to those standards of up- 
rightness which President Roosevelt in- 
culcates and exemplifies in public life 
at home. Many of our representatives 
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abroad are of this type, but there are 
exceptions. It is deplorable when, as in 
some lands to-day, this supposedly most 
Christian nation is officially represented 
among non-Christian peoples by men 
whom common fame charges with con- 
duct that is beneath the level of respect- 
able heathenism. And if the drunken 
and licentious agent is not employed iu 
America by a reputable business house, 
why should he be employed as its agent 
in the Far East? Is it not reasonable 
to ask that governmental and commercial 
positions in Asia shall be given only to 
men whose lives are not inconsistent 
with those principles of righteousness 
upon which we pride ourselves at home ? 

But the main work of conciliation 
must be done by the churches in send- 
ing to Asia in increasing numbers mis- 
sionaries who represent the spirit of 
Christ and the best types of our Western 
character and culture. ‘This is precisely 
what the churches are doing, and more 


-and more evident does it become that 


in this missionary effort is the only true 
solution of the Far Eastern question. 


A SUMMER MEMORY 


BY. KATE TAYLOR KEMP 


T was on a July afternoon in 18— 
I that I first saw the berry-woman. 
I was sitting idly on the steps of 
the quaint old house which we had 


taken for the summer. Before me lay 
the waters of Lake Champlain, while afar 
off rose the cool peaks of the Green 
Mountains, all purple and pink in the 
sunset glow. The afternoon had been 
a hot one, but a thunder-storm had 
cooled the air, and I had come out for a 
breath of the freshness. Sitting there 
face to face with the beauties of the 
scene, my thoughts had wandered far 
away to the time when all about was 
wilderness, and I quite lost sight of my 
surroundings in the vague dream of stal- 
wart warriors, merry young squaws, and 
dusky little folk, in the life which my 
fancy pictured for them in the long ago. 

But my dream was rudely shattered 
by a voice, shrill and unfamiliar. “I 
say, don’t spose you want ng berries, 


do you?” I looked up and saw seated 
in a rattletrap of a wagon a quaint figure 
of a little old woman. She was leaning 
eagerly towards me, and her face, shaded 
by a rusty black bonnet, was full of a 
bird-like alertness and curiosity. I rose, 
and, going down to the gate, began to 
question her as to her wares. As I 
approached she jumped lightly over the 
wheel, and, paying no attention to what 
I was saying, she grasped me cordially 
by the hand and went on rapidly, “I’m 
awful glad*to see you; I don’t generally 
come up this way, but they told me there 
was some city folks in the old Case hcuse, 
and I reckoned I'd: come and have a 
look at ’em, says I; won’t do no harm 
even if I don’t sell nothin’.” 

I laughed and said, “ Let me see your 
berries ; if they are nice, I shall be glad 
to take some.” As I began to speak she 
had started to take a measure from under 
the old blanket which covered the box 
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beneath the seat, but before I had finished 
she had turned, placed her hands firmly 
on her hips, and, looking me straight in 
the eye, said: “ Now look here, you an’ 
me’s likely to do a lot of business to- 
gether this summer; you treat me right 
an’ I'll treat you right. I ain’t no skin, 
an’ when I bring you berries / bring you 
berries, an’ that’s all there is to it. There 
ain’t no éf about it.” “Very well,” I 
said meekly, and bought my berries. 

As she climbed into’ the wagon and 
settled herself, she said, “ I’ll be round 
again Tuesday, an’ don’t you buy of no- 
body else. I ain’t comin’ five miles jest 
for nothin’, an’ I’ll bring ’em jest as long 
as they last. G’land!” And off she went. 

True to her word, she came, and, with- 
out waiting to ask, took out a ten-quart 
basket, full of big, juicy berries, fresh 
and delicious. “There! 1 picked ’em jest 
for you. You can eat ’em all. Your 
family’s big an’ you look good an’ 
hearty ; now me, I don’t care none for 
‘em in summer time. I like ’em put up 
in jars for winter, an’ I tell you right 
now, I’m goin’ to put up a lot by an’ by, 
if I do have to get help pickin’ ’em. I 


ain’t going to sell my stomach empty, 
not for nobody.” 

A little child of perhaps six years sat 
holding the reins over the back of the 
old horse, and, wishing to get in a word 
myself, I said, Do tell me your little 


girl’s name.” ‘“ Her name’s Maria Jane 
Louise Ransome.” ‘But you told me 
your name was Van Dusen.” “So ’tis; 
she is my great-gran’darter.” ‘ But, 
surely, you are not a great-grandmother!” 
I exclaimed in amazement, as her face, 
though lined and seamed, was still not 
that of an old woman. “I got three 
great-grandchildren,” she said, proudly, 
“even if I don’tlook it. There! I can’t 
stand talking here no longer. J got 
somethin’ else to do,” with a look at me 
which convicted me of being an idle 
person indeed. 

As the summer drew along, I came to 
know my little berry-woman well, and 
used to watch for her arrival as one of 
the events of the day. She showed a 
great interest in the members of my fam- 
ily, and inquired as to the name and 
occupation. of each one. ‘“ Now, who’s 
that?” she asked, abruptly, as my fair- 
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haired Swedish nurse came towards us. 
leading the baby. My explanation was 
greeted with, “Oh, she’s so fat, I thought 
she was related to you.” 

Her calls were evidently a source of 
much pleasure to her as well as to me, 
but one thing troubled her. She wanted © 
to see my “man.” Many were the 
questions which she asked as to his 
whereabouts, his occupation, looks, etc. 
For long her curiosity went unsatisfied, 
my husband’s business keeping him else- 
where, but at last he joined us, and one 
morning soon after, my little woman 
drove up, with a look of serene satisfac- 
tion on her face. Her first words were 
accompanied by a nod of content. 
“Well, Iseen him.” ‘“ Whom?” I asked, 
bewildered. ‘ Your. man; they p’inted 
him out to me down street. Little feller, 
ain’t he?” He is nearly six feet. But 
with this all interest in him vanished. 

During our many talks together I 
learned about her early marriage, her 
striving to make a home for herself and 
the “handful of children” who quickly 
came. How, after all these years, when 
the great-grandchildren numbered three, 
the little farm was being finally paid for 
in part by the proceeds of her sales of 
berries. Later, as I was driving one 
day, I overtook her, homeward bound, 
with her pails of freshly picked fruit, 
and, drawing up, I invited her to climb 
in and let me take her home. She ac- 
cepted gratefully, and as she settled her- 
self comfortably on the seat and took off 
her sunbonnet to cool her forehead, she 
remarked with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“Jest the minute I see them horses’ 
heads over my shoulder, I said to my- 
self, ‘ /?’s that woman.” A little later, 
when I helped her down at her door, 
she thanked me and said, “I do like 
you, you’re so common.” 

This was almost the last time I saw her, 
for the berry season drew to a close and 
my drives took me seldom in that direc- 
tion. It was but a chance acquaintance. 
Our paths lay far apart, and I have never 
seen her since that long-ago summer. 
But I can still in fancy see that bright, 
withered little face, and among my memo- 
ries few give me greater pleasure than 
the evident sincerity of her “1 do like 
you, you’re so common,” 
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BY AMY A. 


T is said that a very particular 
| housekeeper. one day arrived in 

Venice, and the first thing she did 
was to write home as follows: “ Oh, this 
dirty Venice! I feel all the time as if I 
wanted to go around with a mop-pail 
and a scrubbing-brush and clean it 
up.” 

Mrs. Browning, on a similar occa- 
sion, wrote: “I have been between 
heaven and earth since our arrival at 
Venice. The heaven of it is ineffable ; 
never had I touched the skirts of so 
celestial a place. The beauty of the 
architecture, the silver trails of water 
between all that gorgeous color and 
carving, the enchanting silence, the music 
and the gondolas! I mix all up together 
and maintain that nothing is like it, 
nothing equal to it, not a second Venice 
in the world.” 

Moral: Try, if you can, to see Italy 
with the reyerent and joyful spirit with 
which Mrs. Browning sawit. Ifyou feel 
within you the possibility of sharing the 
housekeeper’s views, don’t go to Italy. 
Which second advice constitutes the 
serious problem of my subject. ‘ How 
to see Italy ” apparently implies a series 
of “do ”—* do this,” “do that,” and so 
forth; but it implacably presents itself 
instead arrayed in a series of “don’t.” 
Those to whom you would say “do ’ 
are already so intelligent on the subject, 
and so conversant with its possibilities, 
that they need hardly be told: how to 
treatit. Theseknow. ‘There are others 
who don’t know, and who deserve some 
positive and some negative advice. There 
are, alas! others yet who think they 
know, and they make your spirit groan. 
Never was ‘I so much—so disagreeably, 
I mean—impressed as when, not long 
ago, I saw a group of American women, 
possibly well-to-do and otherwise civil- 
ized, come to the audience of the Pope 
in their traveling suits, with their Baede- 
kers hardly concealed by their coats, 
and weather-beaten brown veils hanging 
from awry straw hats. ‘They were “ tak- 
ing in” the Pope between the Vatican 
and possibly the Palatine. The good 
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old Pope blessed all, indiscriminately, 
but one could not help thinking that for- 
giveness was granted because they knew 
not what they were doing. Had I known 
those women, and met them at the 
bronze door, my advice would have 
been —don’t. They nomore really sawthe 
Pope than if they had not seen him at 
all. They missed all the interest of the 
little drama—the preparation, the expec- 
tation of the event as a solemnity, not 
as a sight to be done; the courtesy, the 
stateliness, the old-time flavor of it; the 
suggestion of the black robes and the 
flowing veils, which are the rule, and 
which they ought to have worn in com- 
mon decency, even if they were Protest- 
ants—-yes, even if they had been atheists. 
They thought they knew all about it, 
and to this day probably they wonder 
why there was so little in it. 

The daily increase in the rush of east- 
ward travel increases sadly misconcep- 
tions and missteps of this kind. The 
superficial and businesslike and irrev- 
erent spirit of the age, and especially of 
the thriving democracy, is disastrous in 
connection with your Italy. Ifyou can’t 
get rid of it, leave Italy alone. 

Don’t, to begin with, feel in honor 
bound to make the eagle scream wher- 
ever you happen to be, and chiefly in 
the presence of the heraldic Zoo of 
the older world. Don’t imagine that 
you are going to find America in Italy, 
and growl. because American institu- 
tions don’t thrive at the threshold of 
cathedrals, and the Adams Express sign 
doesn’t hang at every village station. 
Don’t imagine that on account of this 
diversity or deficiency Italy is worse off 
than America by any means, and that, 
when something strikes you abroad as 
odd or idiotic, the oddity or the other 
thing is all on the opposite.side, and 
that it is always the other thing that is 
not “ educated up” to you. Don’t look 
for sky-scrapers on the Italian street and 
breakfast food on the Italian table, for 
mince pie at the osteria and ice-cream 
soda at the drug-store. Don’t constantly 


keep thinking about the things mother 
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used to make and the things you get 
used to at home. Don’t read Marion 
Crawford and imagine that you are 
going to find his Italy in the real Italy ; 
and don’t think that Italy would be better 
run on the American plan. It is strange 
to the impartial observer to notice how 
sensitive, in fact how utterly intolerant, 
the American people are of foreign criti- 
cism about themselves, and with what 
magnificent liberality they bestow it 
upon others. You can’t expect the peo- 
ple to do what suits you, since you 
volunteered to come; they never asked 
you. Leave off all thought of your per- 
sonal habits and opinions and your 
national idiosyncrasies ; hoist the banner 
of adaptability. It may be that Europe 
and Italy were originally intended to be 
some day civilized by America and pop- 
ulated by Americans; for’ the present, 
the natives are still there. Keep your 
mental Fourth of July firecrackers to 
yourself. 

These, briefly and brutally, are the 
rudiments of your preparation. But you 
probably have still to overcome certain 
other traditional prejudices that con- 
sciously or unconsciously cloud the brain 
of the average American traveler to 
Italy. First, the bugaboo of malaria. 
Malaria exists no longer anywhere near 
the spots haunted by American tourists ; 
the efficient work of the government 
and the landowners concerned has suc- 
ceeded in relegating it to certain dis- 
tricts of the marshy, depopulated agri- 
cultural region of Maremma. : One thing 
is certain, however, that if people would 
but court sickness with the same per- 
sistency in their own country that they 
do while traveling and sightseeing in the 
Latin lands, they could get malaria, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, and I don’t 
know what not in their own back yard in 
New York or in Omaha at much less 
trouble and expense than they incur in 
going abroad. 

The same can be said of the water ques- 
tion. Everybody drinks natural water in 
Italy,and the water of Rome, and Naples, 
and other cities is as wholesome as any 
around the world. But the native also 
drinks wine at his meals, and mineral 
water, principally in summer. And the 
native does not eat a heavy American 
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breakfast, which is absurd in the Italian 
climate ; nor does he attempt indiscrimi- 
nate sightseeing in the hot sun and in 
the cool churches, in a rush, on top of 
the heavy breakfast and after a hurried 
lunch washed down with a flood of iced 
water, which, however gocd to counteract 
the effects of steam heat, is dangerous 
when used against naturalheat. Nor do 
the Italian ladies wear the lightest lin- 
gerie blouses with the heaviest traveling 
skirts and American walking boots or 
shoes, which even in their lightest de- 
scription are far too heavy for the Italian 
street in summer. 

Mosquitoes and insects generally are 
another of the alleged Italian nuisances. 
They are not dangerous or poisonous in 
any way, and at all events are milder than 
the New Jersey or New Hampshire speci- 
men. Other small and inconvenient 
insects are but a part of the rush and 
dust of sightseeing, climbing, sitting, and 
generally moving about in all sorts of 
places. Choose good clean places to 
stay in, wear light wash-clothes, and you . 
have solved the problem. 

- Bargaining and feeing must be met 
with equanimity. Besides, by this time 
the American traveler has learned to keep 
his money so close that the performance 
is less of a joy to the other party than 
to him. The shopkeeper still in many 
cases adheres to the traditional custom 
of asking a higher price than he intends 
to sell for, but the American’s estimate 
of the relative value of money is gener- 
ally so exact that he is hardly misled at 
all. In fact, the average traveler is 
rather apt to under-price things than 
otherwise. Needless to say, you do not 
bargain in the upper-class shops; their 
prices are high, but so is their standard, 
and you don’t think of bargaining there 
any more than you would on Fifth Avenue 
or Regent Street. Besides, in all large 
cities there are minor shops with fixed 
prices, and department stores on the 
same plan. As for feeing, remember 
that the disaster is more apparent than 
real in Italy, just the reverse of what it is 
in New York. Your American messenger 
boy accepts a nickel but doesn’t thank 
you for less than a quarter, while your Ital- 
ian ragamuffin rejoices in the bounteous 
offering of one cent, and even if you 
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have twenty-five objects of the kind to 
satisfy, the consequence is obvious. 
True, you fee ten people in Italy to one 
in New York, but in Italy the scrub- 
wonian is not a /ady, your driver doesn’t 
refuse two cents for the purchase of a 
sigaro, and your porter doesn’t think him- 
self quite as good a citizen as you are, 
consequently he doesn’t put quite so 
high a price upon the sacrifice of dignity 
entailed by his acceptance of your fee. 
‘Two or three cents call for a graze with 
surprising frequency, and ten cents is 
often liberality. Besides, as F. Hopkin- 
son Smith says, there are occasions in 
Italy when a smile is as good as a so/do, 
The trouble with too many travelers, 
especially women travelers, is that, on 
one side, having heard so much of the 
cheapness of Italy, they expect it to 
amount to almost nothingness; on the 
other, that too often, having money 
enough for three months, they expect to 
stretch it over six, and possibly nine. 
But the truth remains, generally, that you 
can rely upon getting more joy out of 
less money in Italy, if you only know 
how, than in almost any other part of 
the world. 

To do so, however, you must be rich 
yourself in personal resources, in power 
of appreciation, in knowledge, in that 
virtue of detachment and abstraction 
from petty details which allows you to 
save your strength for contemplation 
and joy in the beauty of things around 
you. For now, having done our best to 
dispose of the minor material nuisances 
and molded our spirit to.a feeling of 
superiority to events, we may pursue the 
higher interests of the proposed plan. 
First of all, give to a sensible prepara- 
tion all the time that you can possibly 
spare. By this I don’t mean what many 
people do—reading a certain number of 
handbooks on art, and proposing to ex- 
haust your Baedeker, that wonderful help 
to the wise anc great misleader of the 
unwary. Italy has been likened to the 
book of centuries. You don’t take an 
encyclopadia to read from first to last 


page. Don’t try to read all that the 
centuries have impressed upon. their 
book. Don’t attempt to cram churches 


and galleries, palaces and_ fortresses, 
catacombs with Renaissance, ancient 
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Roman with darocco, gardens with con- 
vents, a little of everything and nothing 
thoroughly. Make up your mind which 
attracts you most, whether pictures 
or architecture, nature or art. Going 
through galleries, try to see only some 
things, those that you have long known 
by fame and with which you are familiar 
already, or those that have some special 
attraction to your mind, and resist the 
temptation even to look upon the others. 
You wouldn’t remember them, anyhow, 
after six months, and it is astonishing 
how much time, strength, and worry can 
be saved by a wise system of selection, 
how much clearness of ideas and depth 
of enjoyment are gained thus. In nocase 
feel obliged to do Italy because others 
do it or as others do it. - Stick to what 
is likely to appeal to you. No mistake 
in Italy is easier and more dangerous 
than this indiscriminate sightseeing, 
which soon becomes a burden to the 
body as well as to the mind, and leaves, 
even worse than a light impression, a 
blurred series of impressions on you, and 
the sense ‘of weariness and of duty per- 
formed listlessly and joylessly. Have 
the courage of your own opinions. 
Don’t pretend to be interested in the 
portraits of the Popes at St. Paul’s 
when in your heart of hearts you know 
that you would rather drive to the 
Pincio,-where the band plays while you 
sit in the sun and see the Queen 
pass by and smile. Don’t go to the 
Popes because you'll never have a 
chance to see Italy again. Better see 
what you like if such is the case, disre- 
garding completely, if necessary, the ad- 
vice of friends and the trend of public 
opinion, which means the trend of con- 
ventionality. The flowers on the Lun- 
garni in Florence or Pisa may have more 
to tell you than the frescoes in the pal- 
aces; sit and watch the flowers on the 
Lungarni. When you come to a p'ace 
where you feel like tarrying a while, do 
so by all means, even if a hundred aster- 
isks in your Baedeker clamor for your 
attention and maintain that you must 
‘enjoy something else. That hour of self- 
indulgence meanwhile will have revealed 
to you more of the real spirit of the place 
than any amount of cramming and hurry- 
ing through the conyentional lines, Thus 
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pursuing the elusive spirit of Italy with 
a soothed heart, after its own mood, hav- 
ing laid aside all dutiful mop-pail and 
scrubbing-brush ideas, you will be aston- 
ished to find how enjoyable is Italy with 
relaxation. 

And let me add here that to the glam- 
our of Florence and Rome, and to the 
accomplishment of the conventional tour, 
many another delight is sacrificed. Lots 
of people don’t really begin to under- 
stand Rome who might grasp the tropical 
splendor and the Spanish or Saracen 
atmosphere of Sicily, or even more easily 
feel] at home in the Riviera, with its 


brilliant mixture of natural beauty and. 


Parisian elegance. If you seek old tra- 
dition and are attracted by millenary 
folk-lore, Abruzzo is the place for you. 
Romance of the Middle Ages hovers in 
the castles of Aosta even more than in 
the Tuscan strongholds. And if you 
have only a day to spend in Italy, or if 
you are tired and want only one impres- 
sion, and that as different from all others 
as possible, see that you spend that day 
in Venice. 
There seems to be a general feeling 
that northern Italy hardly deserves time 
and attention. Zrror magnus, error 
deplorabilis. From Genoa to Venice 
via Spezia, the brilliant military post; 
Parma, the city of Correggio; Milan, with 


possibly the cerfosa of Pavia and the. 


frescoes of Mantua; Verona, the city of 
Juliet ; Padua, Ferrara,and Treviso, makes 
one of the fullest and most comprehen- 
sive Italian trips, sufficiently harmonious 
and varied to bea delight from end to 
end. It begins with a suggestion and 
ends with a revelation. It might dawn 
upon you, meanwhile, that if Genoa had 
not the Van Dycks she would be noted as 
one of the wealthiest mercantile cities of 
Europe ; that if Milan were not the city 
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of the Last Supper and the cathedral, we 
would realize that her institutions, organ- 
izations, modern conveniences, etc., are 
of the best that the twentieth century 
can furnish—for she is fully as up to date 
as New York, except that she retains 
some glamour of beauty and romance 
within the moats and walls of her cas- 
tello. Let me also suggest the Adri- 
atic coast, from Istria to Calabria, as 
thé ideal coast of pastoral beauty and 
rugged grandeur, of medizval legend 
and classic suggestion—Greek, Eastern, 
and Italian at one and the same time, 
pure, natural, undesecrated. To the old 
and experienced traveler a reminder: 
the ruins and dust-heaps of Italy are 
marvelously fecund of masterpieces, full 
of revelations. Seek henceforth in Genoa 
the renewed Loggia dei Mercanti; in 
Naples the Viceregal walls, the Castello 
in Milan. The Roman forum is teeming 
daily with new wonders, and in Florence 
the Uffizii are continually richer by sev- 
eral masterpieces. 

Last but not least, to all, don’t go to 
Italy by the northern route. The great 
rush of London, the dazzling Parisian 
brilliancy, the panoramic Swiss scenery, 
won’t make a good background for your 
Italian impressions. Go by the south- 
ern lines, and if you want a preface to 
the vision of beauty, a communion with 
the spirit of rest, with the spirit of ages, 
with the gentle simplicity of life, stop off 
your transatlantic liner at the happy 
Azores, and then at Gibraltar, where the 
British, the Saracen, and the Latin soul 
are subdued in harmony among the 
flowers of the Alameda. That is the 
fittest introduction to Italy of the multi- 
form spirit. Have your first glimpse 
of her from the blue sea, for she is a 
maritime land, the pearl: of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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Il. DISCOVERING 


. was in the fall of 1874 that I 
q started from Flandreau, then only 

an Indian settlement, with a good 
neighbor of ours on his way to Santee. 
‘There were only a dozen houses or so at 
Sioux Falls, and the whole country was 
practically uninhabited, when we em- 
barked in a home-made prairie schooner, 
on that bright September morning. 

I had still my Hudson Bay flintlock 
gun, which I had brought down with me 
from Canada the year before. I took 
that old companion, with my shot-pouch 
and a well-filled powder-horn. All I had 


besides was a blanket and an extra shirt. 
I wore my hunting suit, which was a com- 


promise between Indian attire and a 
frontiersman’s outfit. I was about six- 
teen years old and small of my age. 

Our first night on my way to school 
was at Hole-in-the-Hill, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the valley. Here I 
brought in a doe, which [ had come upon 
in the tall grass of the river bottom. 
Peter shot several ducks, and we had a 
good supper. It seemed to me more 
like one of our regular fall hunts than 
like going away to school. 

After supper I said, “I am going to 
set some of your traps, uncle.” 

“And I will go with you,” replied 
Peter. ‘“ But before we go, we must 
have our prayer,” and he took out his 
Bible and hymn-book printed in the 
Indian tongue. 

It was all odd enough to me, for 
although my father did the same, I had 
not yet become thoroughly used to such 
things. Nevertheless, it was the new era 
for the Indian; and while we were still 
seated on the ground around the central 
fire of the Sioux teepee, and had just 
finished our repast of wild game, Peter 
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read from the good book, and performed 
the devotional exercises of his teepee 
home, with quite as much zeal as if he 
were within four walls and surrounded 
by civilized things. I was very much 
impressed when this primitive Christian 
prayed that I might succeed in my new 
undertaking. 

The next morning was frosty, and after 
an early breakfast we hurried to our 
traps. ' I got two fine minks and a beaver 
for my trouble, while Peter came home 
smiling with two otters and three beavers. 
I saw that he had something on his mind, 
but, like atrue Indian, I held my peace. 
At last he broke the news to me—-he had 
changed his mind about going to Santee 
agency ! 

I did not blame him—it was hard to 
leave such a trapper’s paradise as this, 
alive with signs of otter, mink, and 
beaver. I said nothing, but thought 
swiftly. The temptation was strong to 
remain and trap too. ‘That would please 
my grandmother ; and I will confess here 
that no lover is more keen to do the 
right thing for the loved one than I was 
at that time to please my old grand- 
mother. 

The thought of my father’s wish kept 
me on my true course. Leaving my 
gun with Peter, I took my blanket on 
my back and started for the Missouri 
on foot. 

About this time I did some of the 
hardest thinking that I have ever done 
in my life. All day I traveled, and did 
not see any one until, late in the after- 
hoon, descending into the valley of a 
stream, I came suddenly upon a solitary 
farm-house of sod, and was met by a 
white man-=a man with much hair on 
his face, re 
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I was hungry and thirsty as a moose 
in burned timber. I had some money 
that my father had given me—I hardly 
knew the different denominations; so I 
showed the man all of it, and told him 
by signs that he might take what he 
pleased if only he would let me have 
something to eat, and ,a little more to 
carry with me. As for lodging, I would 
not have slept in his house if he had 
promised me a war-bonnet ! 

While he was cordial—at any rate, 
after I exhibited my money—there was 
something about his manner that did not 
put me at my ease, and my wild instincts 
told me to keep an eye on him. But I 
was not alone in this policy, for his flock 
of four daughters and a son nearly put 
their necks out of joint in following my 
modest, shy movements, 

When they invited me to sit down with 
them at the table, I felt uncomfortable, 
but hunger was stronger than my fears 
and modesty. The climax came when 
I took my seat ona rickety stool between 
the big, hairy man and one of his well- 
grown daughters. I felt not unlike a 
young blue heron just leaving the nest 
to partake of his first meal on.an unsafe, 
swinging branch. I was entirely uncer- 
tain of my perch. 

All at once, without warning, the man 
struck the table with the butt of his 
knife with such force that I jumped and 
was within an ace of giving a war-whoop. 
In spite of their taking a firm hold of 
the home-made table to keep it steady, 
the dishes were quivering, and the young 
ladies no longer able to maintain their 
composure. Severe glances from mother 
and father soon brought us calm, when 
it appeared that the blow on the table 
was merely a signal for quiet before say- 
ing grace. I pulled myself in, much as 
a turtle would do, and possibly it should 
be credited to the stoicism of my race 
that I scarcely ever ate a heartier meal. 

After supper I got up and held out to 
the farmer nearly all the money I had. 
I did not care whether he took it all or 
not. I was grateful for the food, and 
money had no such hold on my mind as 
it has gained since. ‘To my astonish- 
ment, he simply smiled, shook his head, 
and stroked his shaggy beard. 

I was invited to join the family in the 
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. sod-house parlor, but owing to the severe 


nerve-shocks that I had experienced at 
the supper-table, I respectfully declined, 
and betook myself to the bank of the 
stream near by, where I sat down to 
meditate. Presently there pealed forth 
a peculiar, weird music, and the words 
of a strange song. It was music from a 
melodeon, but I did not then know what 
that was; and the tune was “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Strange as it sounded 
to me, I felt that there was something 
soothing and gentle about the music and 
the voices. 

After a while curiosity led me back to 
the sod house, and I saw for the first 
time how the white woman pumps so 
much air into a box that when she presses 
on the top boards it howls convulsively. 
I forgot my bashfulness so far as to 
listen openly and enjoy the operation, 
wondering much how the white man puts 
a pair of lungs into a box, which is fur- 
nished with a whole set of black and 
white teeth, and when he sings to it, it 
appears to answerhim. ‘This is how the 
white people teach their children to do 
things, I thought. 

Presently I walked over to 


a shed 
where the farmer seemed to be very busy 
with his son, earnestly hammering some- 
thing with all their might in the midst of 


glowing fire and sparks. He had an 
old breaking-plow which he was putting 
into shape on his rude forge. With 
sleeves rolled up, face and hands black- 
ened and streaming with sweat, I 
thought he looked not unlike a success- 
tul warrior just returned from the field 
of battle. His powerful muscles and 
the manly way in which he handled the 
iron impresséd me tremendously. “I 
shall learn that profession if ever I 
reach the school and learn the white 
man’s way,” I thought. 

I thanked the good man for his kind 
invitation to sleep within the sod walls 
with all his family, but signed to him 
that I preferred to sleep out-of-doors. I 
could see some distrust in his eyes, for 
his horses were in the open stable; and 


_at that my temper rose, but [ managed 


to control it. He had been kind to me, 
and no Indian will break the law of hos- 
pitality unless he has lost all the trails of 
his people. The man looked me over 
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again carefully, and appeared satisfied ; 
and I rolled myself up in my blanket 
among the willows, but every star that 
night seemed to be bent upon telling the 
story of the white man. 

I slept lit le, and early the next morn- 
ing I was awakened by the barking of 
the farmer's collie and the laughter of 
his daughters. I got up and came to 
the house. Breakfast was nearly ready, 
and every member of the family was on 
hand. After breakfast I once more 
offered my money, but was refused. I 
was glad. Then and there I loved 
civilization and renounced my wild life. 

I took up my blanket and continued 
on my journey, which for three days was 
a lonely one. I had nothing with which 
to kill any game, so I stopped now and 
then at a sod house for food. When I 
reached the back hills of the Missouri, 
there lay before me a long slope leading 
to the river bottom, and upon the broad 
flat, as far as my eyes could reach, lay 
farm-houses and farms. Ah! I thought, 
this is the way of civilization, the basis 
upon which it rests! I desired to know 
that life. 

Thirty miles from the school I met 
Dr. Riggs on the road, coming to the 
town of Yankton, and received some 
encouraging words from him, for he 
spoke the Sioux language very well. A 
little further on I met the Indian agent, 
Major Sears, a Quaker, and he, too, 
gave me a word of encouragement when 
he learned that I had walked a hundred 
and fifty miles to school. My older 
brother John, who was then assistant 
teacher and studying under Dr. Riggs, 
met me at the school and introduced me 
to my new life. 

The bell of the old chapel at Santee 
summoned the pupils to school. Our 
principal read aloud from a large 
book and offered prayer. Although he 
conducted devotional exercises in the 
Sioux language, the subject matter was 
entirely strange, and the names he used 
were unintelligible to me. “ Jesus ” and 
* Jehovah ” fell upon my ears as mere 
meaningless sounds. : 

i understood that he was praying to 
the “Great Mystery ” that the work of 
the day might be blessed and their labor 
be fruitful. All this was new and very 
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strange. A cold sweat came out upon 
me as I heard him ask the “ Great Mys- 
tery” to be with us in that day’s work 
in that school building. I thought it was 
too much to.ask of him. I had been 
taught that the Supreme Being is only 
concerned with spirits, and that when 
one wishes to, commune with him in 
nature he must be in a spiritual attitude, 
and must retire from human sound or 
influence, alone in the wilderness. Here 
for the first time I heard Him addressed 
openly in the presence of a house full of 
young men and young girls! 

All the scholars were ordered to vari- 
ous rooms under different instructors, 
and I was left in the chapel with another 
long-haired young man. He was a Man- 
dan from Fort Berthold—one of our 
ancient enemies. Not more than two 
years before that time my uncle had been 
on the war-path against this tribe and 
had brought-home two Mandan scalps. 
He, too, was a new scholar, and looked 
as if he were about to come before the 
judge to receive his sentence. My heart 
at once went out to him, although the 
other pupils were all of my own tribe, 
the Sioux. I noticed that he had beau- 
tiful long hair arranged in two plaits, and 
in spite of his sad face he was noble- 
looking and appeared to great advantage, 
I thought, in contrast with the other 
pupils, whose hair was cut short and 
their garments not becoming to them at 
This boy, Alfred -Mandan, became 
a very good friend of mine. 

Dr. Riggs took me in hand and told 
me the rules of the school and what was 
expected of us. There was the chapel, 
which was used as a church every Sun- 
day and as a school-house on week days. 
There was the Dakota Home for the 
girls’ dormitory—a small, square frame 
building—and for the boys a long log 
house some two hundred yards from the 
chapel under the large cottonwood-trees. 

Dr. Riggs said that I need not study 
any that first day, but could fill up the 
big bag he brought me with straw from 
I car- 


ried it over to the log cabin, where the 
Doctor was before me and had provided 
a bunk or framework for my bed. I 
filled a smaller bag for a pillow, and, hav- 
ing received the sheets and blankets, I 
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made my first white man’s bed under his 
supervision. When it was done it looked 
clean and dignified enough for any one, 
I thought. 

He said that I must make it every 
morning like that before going to school. 
‘“‘ And for your wash, there is a tin basin 
or two on a bench just outside of the 
door, by the water-barrels.” And so it 
was. We had three barrels of Missouri 
River water, which we ourselves filled 
up every week, for we boys had to fur- 
nish our own water and wood, and were 
detailed in pairs for this work. 

Dr. Riggs supplied axes for the wood- 
choppers, and barrels and pails for the 
water-carriers, also a yoke of large and 
gentle white oxen and a lumber-wagon. It 
seems to me that I never was better ac- 
quainted with two animals than with these 
two! I have done some of my solemn- 
esi thinking behind them. The Missouri 
River was about two miles from our log 
house, with a wide stretch of bottom land 
intervening, partly cottonwood timber 
and partly open meadow with tall grass. 
I could take a nap, or dance a war-dance, 
if I cared to do so, while they were car- 
rying me to wood or to water. 

Dr. Riggs gave me a little English 
primer to study, also one or two books 
in the Dakota language, which I had 
learned to read in the day-school. There 
was a translation of the Psalms, and of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I must confess that 
at that time I would have preferred one 
of grandmother’s evening stories, or my 
uncle’s account of his day’s experiences 
inthe chase. I thought it was the dullest 
hunting I had ever known! : 

Toward evening a company of three 
young men arrived from up the river— 
to all appearance full-fledged warriors. 
Ah, it was good to see the handsome 
white, blue, and red blankets worn by 
these stately Sioux youths! I had not 
worn one since my return from Canada. 
My brother got me a suit of clothes, and 
had some one cut my hair, which was 
already over my ears, as it had not been 
touched since the year before. I felt 
like a wild goose with its wings clipped. 

Next morning the day pupils emerged 
in every direction from the woods and 
deep ravines where the Indians had made 
their temporary homes, while we, the 
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log-cabin boarders, came out in Indian 
file. The chapel bell was tolling as we 
reached the yard, when my attention 
was attracted to a pretty lass standing 
with her parents and Dr. Riggs near the 
Dakota Home. Then they separated 
and the father and mother came toward 
us, leaving the Doctor and the pretty 
Dakota maiden standing still. All at once 
the girl began to run toward her parents, 
screaming pitifully. . 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot stay in the 
white man’s house! I’ll die, I’ll die! 
Mamma! Mamma!” 

The parents stopped and reasoned 
with the girl, but it wasof nouse. Then 
I saw them leading her back to the 
Dakota Home, in spite of her pleading 
and begging. ‘The scene made my blood 
boil, and I suppressed with difficulty a 
strong desire to go to her aid. 

How well I remember the first time 
we were called upon to recite! In the 
same primer class were Eagle-Crane, 
Kite, and their compatriot from up the 
river. For a whole week we youthful 
warriors were held up and harassed with 
words of three letters. Like raspberry 
bushes in the path, they tore, bled, and 
sweated us—those little words rat, cat, 
and so forth—until not a semblance of 
our native dignity and self-respect was 
left. And we were of just the age when 
the Indian youth is most on his dignity! 
Imagine the same fellows turned loose 
against Custer or Harney with anything 
like equal numbers and weapons, and 
those tried generals would feel like boys! 
We had been bred and trained to those 
things; but when we found ourselves 
within four walls and set to pick out 
words of three letters, we were like 
novices upon snow-shoes— often flat on 
the ground. 

I hardly think I was ever tired in my 
life until those first days of boarding- 
school. All day things seemed to come 
and pass with a wearisome regularity, 
like walking railway ties—the step was 
too short for me. At times I felt some- 
thing of the fascination of the new life, 
and again there would arise in me a 
dogged resistance, and a voice seemed 
to be saying, “It is cowardly to depart 
from the old things !” 

Aside from repeating and _ spelling 
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words, we had to count and add imagi- 
nary amounts. We never had had any 
money to count, nor potatoes, nor turnips, 
nor bricks. Why, we valued nothing 
except honor ; that cannot be purchased. 
It seemed now that everything must be 
measured in time or money or distance. 
And when the teacher placed before us 
a painted globe, and said that our world 
was like that—that upon such a thing 
our forefathers had roamed and hunted 
for untold ages, as it whirled and danced 
around the sun in space—lI felt that my 
foothold was deserting me. All my sav- 
age training and philosophy was in the 
air, if these things were true. 

Later on, when Dr. Riggs explained 
to us the industries of the white man, 
his thrift and forethought, we could see 
the reasonableness of it all. Economy 
is the able assistant of labor, and the 
two together produce great results. The 
systems and methods of business wete 
of great interest to us, and especially the 
adoption of a medium of exchange. 

The Doctor’s own personality im- 
pressed us deeply, and his words of 
counsel and daily prayers, strange to us 
at first, in time found root in our minds. 
The world seemed gradually to unfold 
before me, and the desire to know all 
that the white man knows was the tre- 
mendous and prevailing thought in me, 
and was constantly growing upon me 
more and more. 

I studied harder than most of the boys. 
Missionaries were poor, and the Govern- 
ment policy of education for the Indian 
had not then been developed. The white 
man in general had no use for the In- 
dian. Sitting Bull and the Northern 
Cheyennes were still fighting in Wyo- 
ming and Montana, so that the outlook 
was not bright for me to pursue my 
studies among the whites, yet it was now 
my secret dream and ambition. 

It was at Santee that I sawed my first 
cord of wood. Before long I had a little 
money of my own, for I sawed most of 
Dr. Riggs’s own wood and some at the 
Dakota Home, besides other work for 
which I was paid. Although I could not 
understand or speak much English, at 
the end of my second year I could trans- 
late every word of my English studies 
into the native tongue, besides having 
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read all that was then published in the 
Sioux. I had caught up with boys who 
had two or three years the start of me, 
and was now studying elementary algebra 
and geometry. 

One day Dr. Riggs came to me and 
said that he had a way by which he 
could send me to Beloit, Wisconsin, to 
enter the preparatory department of 
Beloit College. This was a great oppor- 
tunity, and I grasped it eagerly, though I 
had not yet lost my old timidity about ven- 
turing alone among the white people. 

I went to Beloit in September, 1876, 
two months after Custer’s command had 
been annihilated by the Sioux. People 
were bitter against the Sioux in those 
days, and I think one of the local papers 
printed a story that I was a nephew of 
Sitting Bull, who had sent me there to 
study the white man’s arts so that he 
might be better able to cope with them. 
When I went into the town, I was fol- 
lowed on the streets by gangs of little 
white savages, giving imitation war- 
whoops; but at the school they received 
me kindly. 

The journey itself was an education. 
I had never before traveled by rail, nor 
seen a large town. Practically, I had 
not known what student life is, for here 
the young men worked with a regularity 
and earnestness that amazed me. I 
could understand simple sentences in 
English when slowly spoken, but I did 
not like to ask questions—that is not the 
Indian way—so I tried to reason every- 
thing out for myself, and discovered my 
mistakes later. 

For one thing, I supposed then that 
every educated man must be highly 
religious and _ spiritual-minded. ‘The 
chapel gatherings at each end of the day 
impressed me very much. Some of the 
professors appeared to me to be mys- 
teriously endowed with more than human 
wisdom and experience, especially those 
whose heads were entirely bald. I sup- 
posed this to be a sign of.something 
remarkable and holy. 

Yet it was at Beloit College that my 
eyes were opened intelligently, for the 
first time, to the greatness and brilliancy 
of Christian civilization—the ideal civili- 
zation, as I then saw it prospectively— 
the development of every natural re- 
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source—the broad brotherhood of man- 
kind—the blending of all languages and 
intermixture of all races under one relig- 
ion. There must be no more warfare 
within our borders; we must quit the 
trail for the breaking-plow, since pastoral 
life was the next thing for the Indian., 
So reasoning, I renounced finally my 
bow and arrows for the spade and pen; 
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I took off my soft moccasins and put on 
the rather heavy and clumsy but dura- 
ble shoes. Every day of my life I put 
into use every English word that I knew. 
I was now eighteen years of age, well 
drilled in the philosophy of the Indian, 
alert and tireless in every faculty, and 
here for the first time I permitted myself 
to think and act as a white man. 


THE FAMILY 


F the three books! on which this 
() article is based, “Sex and So- 

ciety” is made up of a number 
of essays originally published independ- 
ently, and has its unity in the fact that 
these essays have a common theme. 
Only incidentally does it treat of marriage 
and the family, and only in one chapter, 
and that on the adventitious character of 
a woman, does it deal to any consider- 
sable extent with modern woman or 
modern problems. Mrs. Parsons’s book 
on “The Family” is offered avowedly 
as a text-book, “a pedagogic device for 
the university lecturers who are so com- 
monly called upon to conduct elementary 
courses in sociology.” It is scholarly, 
abounds with references to authorities 
and to text-books for the student’s read- 
ing, but deals almost wholly with the 
family in its primitive forms. Only the 
last two chapters have anything of im- 
portance to say concerning the modern 
family—less than forty pages out of a 
volume of three hundred and sixty-four 
pages. In our judgment, it is wholly 
inadequate as a text-book for the study 
of the family, because it practically 
ignores the nature, origin, function, and 
laws of the modern Christian family, 
which is what the student most needs to 
comprehend. Helen Bosanquet’s book 
on “The Family” is in form less scien- 
tific, but is in reality more so. It is 
divided into two parts of about equal 
length, the first dealing historically with 
the Family. Unlike Mrs. Parsons’s vol- 
ume, it brings this history down through 
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the Middle Ages to the present time. 
The second part of the book is devoted 
to the modern family, and is evidently 
based not merely upon second-hand 
information derived from other books, 
but upon a direct first-hand study of 
the modern family as it exists in Eng- 
land in different social circles ; and it 
treats the family, not as a mere physi- 
cal organization, but as a vital, human, 
spiritual organization bound together by 
spiritual forces and working out spiritual 
results. 

In the study of any organization we 
ask curselves such questions as the fol- 


lowing: What is this organization? 
What is its origin? What is its func- 
tion? What part does it play in the 


economy of life? What are the laws of 
its nature, obedience to which will pro- 
mote its health and welfare, disobedier-ce 
to which will cause disease and perhaps 
death? If it is a complex and perfected 
organization, what has been the history 
of ,its evolution, what its early forms? 
The study of the family involves a con- 
sideration of these questions. We can- 


. not, of course, in a brief article answer 


them; we can only indicate illustratively 
the nature of the questions and suggest 
some of the answers. 

Helen Bosanquet answers satisfacto- 
lily the first question: “ What is a fam- 
ily, and what is its purpose? No one 
will feel himself at a loss in answering 
the question ; man, woman, and child, 
the ‘practical syllogism,’ two premises 
and their conclusion, these in their com- 
bination form the Family, and the purpose 
of the combination is the mutual conven- 
ience and protectien of all the members 
belonging to it,” This is the family, and 
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it exists in various forms. It may be a 
man and several women; that is, it may 
be a polygamous marriage ; but through- 
out Christendom it is one man and one 
woman mated to each other with their 
child or children. ‘The Christian family 
is monogamous. 

What is the origin of this family—not 
out of what previous organization did the 
present family grow, but howisthe specific 
family constructed ? By marriage; and 
by this ismeant, not a wedding ceremony, 
but, according to Mrs. Parsons, an agree- 
ment to live together until the birth of 
offspring. Professor Thomas’s defini- 
tion is better. It is an agreement to 
live together until the offspring have 
grown into a condition of independence 
of the parents. “ Among mankind the 
longer dependence of children results in 
a correspondingly lengthened and inti- 
mate association of the parents, which 
we denominate marriage. For Wester- 
marck is quite right in his view that 
children are not the result of marriage, 
but marriage is the result of children.” 

The answers to these two questions 
indicate the answer to the third—the 
function of the family. This is the birth, 
rearing, and training for manhood and 
womanhood of children. This is the 
most important function in life; there- 
fore the family is.the most important of 
all social organizations. For life has for 
its ultimate end nothing else than this— 
the creation of noble characters. Into 
the family the children are born ; 1n the 
family they are prepared for their future 
careers ; they grow up to manhood and 
womanhood ; by marriage they form new 
families; in these new families new chil- 


dren are born and reared ; the original fa- . 


ther and mother, in the order of nature, live 
until the new family is launched, enjoy 
for a little while the pleasures which the 
grandchildren bring, without incurring 
the responsibilities of parenthood ; then 
they die and leave the process to be 
repeated by future generations. To 
protect and promote this process of char- 
acter-building, governments are organ- 
ized, industry maintained, schools and 
churches supported. All other functions 
in life are subsidiary to this one essen- 
tial function ; all other organizations in 
life are to be tested by their efficacy in 
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protecting and promoting this one essen- 
tial function. 

What are the laws of the family? 
What are the forces which unite this 
husband and wife, these parents and 
children, together, which if they be 


. strengthened will promote the health 


and happiness of the family, which if 
they be weakened will tend to the disin- 
tegration and perhaps absolute dissolu- 
tion of the family? No doubt the sexual 
passions are at the basis of the family 
organization, hut they do not constitute 
this bond, for they may be and often are 
gratified outside the family. Doubtless 
there are economical advantages in the 
family organization. ‘They. are pointed 
out very clearly by Helen Bosanquet ; 
but no one will suppose that the 
family is primarily an industrial cor- . 
poration. Doubtless the bonds are 
reinforced somewhat by the laws of the 
land, still more by public opinion. 
There are families that are held to- 
gether merely by the cost which legal 
separation would entail or by the social 
disgrace which would ensue upon the 
dissolution of the bond ; but no observer 
of life can imagine that the family is 
held together simply by law, as the slave 
was held to his master in slavery, or by 
the force of an external public opinion. 
We have still to ask, What brought 
this law and this public opinion into 
existence? 

The real bond which holds the family 
together is love, “the bond of perfect- 
ness.” . There is no spectrum that 
will analyze the white light of love into 
its various constituent elements, but 
we may safely say that family affection 
has features which distinguish it from 
other forms of affection ; that the love of 
parents for children is something more 
than the compassion which the strong 
feel for the weak, and the love a hus- 
band and wife have for each other is 
something other than the love that 
either has for friends of the same sex. 
Without undertaking the difficult if not 
impossible analysis, we may at least say 
that this kind of love includes a feeling 
of chivalry on the part of the man for 
the woman, a feeling of trust and confi- 
dence on the part of the woman for the 
man, a guarding and protecting love in 
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the parents for the children, and a loyal 
and filial love in the children for the 
parents. 

This mysterious, undefinable, tran- 
scendent feeling, which binds the family 
together, which makes it possible for 
the family to fulfill its functions, and 
which has created for its support and 
the support of society the marriage laws 
and public opinion, is a love that is 
more than good nature, that is more 
than friendship; a love that takes not 
only for sickness and health, and for 
richer and poorer, but also for better 
and for worse; a love that “ beareth all 
things, trusteth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” It is 
this love ‘which holds together in the 
family members of very different indi- 
vidual characteristics and temperaments. 
It may be that Mr. Chesterton is para- 
doxical when he says that “ the family is 
a good institution because it is uncon- 
genial,” but he is not at all paradoxical 
when he proceeds to illustrate this prop- 
osition: “It is exactly because our 
brother George is not interested in our 
religious difficulties, but is interested in 
the Trocadero Restaurant, that the fam- 
ily has something of the bracing qualities 
of the commonwealth. It is precisely 
because our uncle Henry does not ap- 
prove of the theatrical ambitions of our 
sister Sarah that the family is like human- 
ity. ‘The men and women who, for good 
reasons and bad, revolt against the fam- 
ily are, for good reasons and bad, simply 
revolting against mankind.” 

There is no space here to indicate the 
evolution of the family or to consider 
what were its primitive forms. It must 
suffice to say that there is no indication 
that it has grown out of any previous 
condition of promiscuity; on the con- 
trary, to quote from Helen Bosanquet, 
“as far back, then, as we can penetrate 
into the early history of the human race, 
we find the Family already existing, and 
we find.the father as the protector and 
master of the Family.” 

These considerations, briefly as they 
are here stated, afford a sufficient reply 
to those who would seek a remedy for 
domestic unhappiness in the easy dis- 
solution of the marriage bond. The 
remedy for the ills of life is never fleeing 
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from them, but patiently enduring and 
ultimately overcoming them. ‘They fur- 
nish acomplete answertothe hypothetical 
suggestion of “ trial marriages ” made by 
Mrs. Parsons in her chapter on “ Ethical 
Considerations.” It is true that if we 
desire to maintain the Christian family, 
public opinion must demand the abso- 
lute chastity of both sexes until mar- 
riage; it is true that the alternative-— 
disregard of chastity of both sexes before 
marriage—is not desirable or even tol- 
erable; but her conclusion from these 
premises is extraordinary. .We are not 
quite clear how Mrs. Parsons means her 
suggestion to be taken. If she means that 
trial marriages are desirable in the present 
state of society, her suggestion is as 
inconsistent with any scientific view of 
the family as itis repugnant to the moral 
instincts. If she means that, provided 
chastity before marriage cannot be made 
the social custom, trial marriages might 
advantageously be substituted for pros- 
titution, it is as if she were to say, If 
honesty cannot be secured in business, 
it might be well to require the thief to 
return the stolen property after pos- 
sessing it for a year. The conclusions 
induced by scientific study of the family 
are no less inconsistent with the plans 
of those pseudo reformers who would take 
children from their parents and give them 
at once to the keeping of expert nurses 
and teachers, and reduce the family to a 
merely industrial organization, and with 
the practice of those who, without adopt- 
ing any theory, do in fact turn their 
children off to the care of nurses and 
governesses, and at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment send them out of the 
family to school. The school is an in- 
valuable adjunct to the family; it isa 
wretched substitute for it—a truth which 
Helen Bosanquet puts very forcibly in a 
passage which we can only imperfectly 
represent by the following abstract : 


Generally speaking, the child’is valued in 
the home for what he is, while in the school 
he is valued in the main for what he is to be. 

. Who can question the incalculable 
benefit to a child, as indeed to all of us, how- 
ever old, of feeling that his mere presence 
gives pleasure to some one, that some one 
really cares to know all his little secrets 
and fancies and troubles, and that there 
is some one with whom he lives in an 
equality of affection where differences of age 
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and intellect are merged? . . . The relation 
of the child to the home has in it far more of 
mutual service and reciprocity than is possi- 
ble in the school. Children are naturall 

eager to share in the occupations and wor 

of their elders, to do the things which 
“ grown up” people do, and in any well-regu- 
lated family care is taken that this natural 
impulse of the child receives satisfaction 
and guidance. . . . Therelation with the fam- 
ily is, normally, a permanent. one. Hence, 
though it begins in absolute dependence 
of the child upon its parents, it gracually 
deve'ops—at any rate among the majority 
of the people—into one of mutual support 
and assistance. The child knows from 
very early years that the time is coming 
when he will be expected to take his share 
in the responsibilities of the family; later 
on when he will himself be responsible 
ior the maintenance of a family; and, later 
still, when his parents will look to him for 
some return of the care and support which 
he received from them as a child... . To 
every parent his own children are unique; 
they have their own characteristics in which 
he delights—partly, no doubt, because he 
thinks they come from him—and he does not 
want to see these obliterated. . . . Per con- 
tra: One ot the principal lessons which the 


Comment on 


More than fifty years 
ago the first book by 
Isabella Bird was pub- 
lished. ‘Two generations have enjoyed her 
accounts of travels, but few people have 
known that she was from childhood a suffer- 
ing invalid, at times quite incapacitated by 
acute pain. She exemplified Dr. Holmes’s 
receipt for longevity. She had an incurable 
affliction of the spine, yet within her tiny, 
frail body were a strong spirit and a well- 
trained, insatiable mind. She made long 
journeys through America, Japan, India, and 
China, penetrating Tibet and riding across 
Persia. Little journeys in civilized countries 
counted for nothing in her experience. She 
was highly esteemed by expert travelers, and 
her observations, kept in voluminous note- 
books and letters, were regarded as of great 
value’: She was made a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society and other scien- 
tific bodies, and while she did not consider 
herself a geographer, and was modest in the 
extreme, she added much to our stock of 
information regarding Oriental lands and 
people. The picture of her child life, in the 
cultivated atmosphere of her father’s rectory, 
is very attractive. When she was grown to 
young womanhood, she and her sister were 
left alone and were congenial companions. 


The Life of a 
Courageous Woman 
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child has to learn at school is that of conform- 
ing to universal laws; io feel that he has to 
play up to what is expected of a boy of his 
age, to overcome his own special difficulties 
or likings for the sake of promoting the work 
of the class. 

The family is the oldest of all social 
organizations. As it is the oldest, so it 
is the most fundamental and the most 
important. Upon the family are built 
both the State and the Church. What- 
ever weakens the family ties and tends 
to the dissolution of the family weakens 
both the political and the_ religious 
bonds and tends to the dissolution of 
society. Whatever tends to lower its 
moral tone tends to corrupt society at its 
fountain head. Whatever makes for 
true, pure homes makes for a pure relig- 
ion and an honorable State. And neither 
statesman nor ecclesiastic, however great 
his fame or high his position, equals in 
dignity and influence the fathers and the 
mothers, who are the first of sovereigns 
and the divinest of priest 


Current Books 


Her marriage to Dr. Bishop took place after 
her sister’s death, when she was past middle 
life, and for five years she rested in the devo- 
tion of a man who is described as of lofty 
spirit and great usefulness. Upon his death 
the passion for travel seized Mrs. Bishop 
anew, and she made some of her most peril- 
ous journeys when she was nearly sixty years 
of age. The story of her life’ has been 
written by a devoted iriend, and is both a 
beautiful tribute to Mrs. Bishop’s character 
and a fine estimate of her accomplishments. 
Upon her return from an extended tour in 
China she began to arouse the English pub- 
lic to the need of medical missions in the 
East, and was an ardent and effective advo- 
cate. She established three hospitals, con- 
taining 160 beds, in memory of Dr. Bishop 
and her sister, building them with money 
earned by her books. She formed decided 
opinions in regard to Oriental religions, quite 
different from those she held before she 
traveled. Mohammedanism, she said, was 
the most blighting, withering, degrading 
influence of any of the false creeds. “ There 
is no resurrection power” in ary Asiatic 
faith, she averred, nothing to arrest their 
further downward descent. Some of her 


'The Life of Isabella “1rd (Mrs. Bishop). By Anna M 
Stoddart. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $5, net. 
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addresses were powerful because of the 
glimpses she gave of a personal knowledge 
of the sort of sins that canker the Eastern 
world. Yet she was most broad-minded, 
recognizing the good in all religions. She 
had never belonged to that class who deblat- 
terate against missions, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson said, but she had been awakened 
from her apathy in regard to them by what 
she actually saw and felt. A _ peculiarly 
lonely woman, she gathered devoted friends 
everywhere, and died surrounded by the lov- 
ing care of those who were left of a large 
circle. Born in 1831, she died in 1904, after a 
remarkably active and interesting life, hon- 
ored and loved in every land she had visited. 


Correggio’s works are in the 
highest sense original and com- 
plete. In the opinion of Correggio enthusi- 
asts, Raphael’s Madonnasand Michelangelo’s 
prophets are not more distinguished in these 
respects. Mr. Berenson once said, “Cen- 
_turies had to elapse before emotions so in- 
tense as those Correggio felt found expres- 
sion in literature—in Shelley when he is at 


Correggio 


his best and in Keats when he is perfect.” | 


Another and certainly no less distinguished 
art critic, Signor Ricci, in discussing the 
same subject, harks back instead of coming 
forward in time, and quotes from Dante, in 
order to find words to carry a proper im- 
pression of: that received by him from Cor- 
reggio’s works. While it may be useful to 
compare Titian with Shakespeare or Michel- 
angelo with Milton, it is only confusing, 
says Correggio’s latest biographer,* to use 
Shelley or Dante to help us to define 
what we mean by Correggio. Mr. Sturge 
Moore, therefore, sets himself to define the 
distinctive temper, address, inspiration, and 
quality of Correggio’s work, its true propor- 
tions both within itself and in relation to 
otherart. The result, though somewhat spun 
out in generalizations, is interesting, suggest- 
ive, and important, especially as coming from 
one who questions the value of the aims and 
methods of modern historical art criticism. 


Four qualities specially distin- 
guish Whistler’s pictures. First, 
they are subtly but powerfully human. Sec- 
ondly, they emphasize the casual note—a 
quality also characteristic of much of Mr. 
Sargent’s work. Thirdly, they concentrate 
attention upon a single point of interest and 
yet combine with this the coincident reces- 
sion of an apparently infinitely extended 
environment. Finally, they represent the 
restraint of everything not quite worthy of 
good taste; as Whistler was accustomed to 


1Co gio By T. Moore. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2, net. 
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say, “A picture is finished when all trace 
of the means now used to bring about the 
end has disappeared.” Hence he would 
obliterate every appearance of labor. These 
four characteristics express essential mod- 
ernity. They and the tendencies exercised 
upon Whistler by America, England, France, 
Japan, become more evident if we glance ata 
series of illustrations of his pictures taken in 
chronological sequence, as in the latest book 
about the great painter and etcher. Whether 
regarded as a biographical sketch, a descrip- 
tion of Whistler’s works, or a critical study 
of his theory of art, Miss Cary’s volume * 
merits attention both from the learned and 
the unlearned. The accomplished writer 
who has helped men and women to appreci- 
ate Rossetti has certainly not failed in at- 
tempting to help them to understand and 
appreciate Whistler. She is admirable alike 
in the selection of material and in the non- 
technical treatment of his inspiration. The 
book is beautifully printed, as its text mer.ts. 


It is interesting to con. 
trast the impressive open- 
ing of the first Transvaal 
Parliament with the criticisms made by Brit- 
ish Conservatives on the terms of the peace 
of Vereeniging, which closed the Boer War. 
There was then serious question as to 
whether the conquerors should allow the 
Boers to possess rifles for their own protec- 
tion, and as to whether the Dutch lan- 
guage was to be recognized in the law courts 
and public schools whenever the Boers de- 
sired it. Both concessions have now been 
amply justified by considerations of prac- 
tical convenience and of sound policy. A 
book essential to a full understanding of 
the causes which led to the Boer War and 
of the events of that war is Mr. Basi: Wors- 
fold’s “ Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa 
from 1897-1902,” * the first period of that able 
High Commissioner’s administration. In- 
terest in this well-printed pubKcation is 
heightened -by the author’s long study of 
British colonies, particularly those of South 
Africa, and also by the fact that the book 
contains hitherto unpublished information. 


Lord Milner and 
South Africa 


An exhaustless mine of 
treasure to writers is found 
in the annals of French 
society.. Mrs. Bearne, a student of the sub- 
ject, has made an entertaining, gossipy book 3 
about four of these heroines who lived dur- 
ing the Revolution and the years immedi- 


‘ Heroines of 
French Society 


ately preceding and following it. Quite dif- 
1The Works of James pcNeill Wheeler. A Study by 
Elisabeth Luther Moffat. Yard & Co. . net. 


2Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. y W. Basil 
Worsfold. E. P. Dutton & . New York. .50, net. 

3 Heroines of French Society. id Mrs, Bearne. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3, net 
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ferent in character, influence, and purpose, 
these four make an interesting group. They 
figured in the old Court, in the Revolution, 
the Empire, and the Restoration. Madame 
Le Brun, of humble birth, unhappy domestic 
life, but strong in religious principle and 
passionately devoted to her great art, lived 
to an honored and loved old age, having 
passed many years in England, exiled from 
her beloved France. She has left beautiful 
memorials both of her genius and of her 
personality. La Marquise de Montagu, of 
exalted family, lived the life of a saint in the 
midst of corrupt social conditions. She en- 
dured with heroic fortitude long years of 
terror, poverty, and humiliation, and was, as 
her biographer says, a mixture of grande 
dame and saint. Her life as an exile was 
shadowed and unhappy. In Madame Tallien 
a greater change is seen. Early influenced 
by revolutionary theories, both socially and 
morally, she gave herself up to promoting 
her ideas, regardless of religion or conven- 
tional restraint. Her generous nature and 
her great talents, however, won for her a 
place in the affections of her countrymen. In 


later life she married the Prince de Chimay, . 


and renounced her errors, regretting her in- 
discretions in a truly French manner. Of 
Madame de Genlis much has been written, yet 
many episodes in her life remain mysterious. 
Ambitious, complaisant, yet marvelously 
strong on the proprieties, she wrote several 
books expounding her extraordinary notions 
in regard to education, which seem prepos- 
terous in these days. Mrs. Bearne writes 
fluently, and opeus here and there a door 
through which the lover oi personal anecdote 
and gossip can get glimpses of characteristic 
French court society. 


The Adriatic Side If this large volume * 
could be divided into 
of Italy 


four small ones, the work 
would prove practical and valuable to travel- 
ers. For their use the volume is too large. 
For the use of stay-at-home travelers, how- 
ever, the volume should make quick appeal. 
It contains much information, clearly and 
compactly put. Nevertheless, we wish that 
the author’s manner were more vivacious, 
and that the color of the history described 
were as equally evident as its outline. Mr. 
Jackson’s province, of course, embraces 
Venice, but, in view of the many histories 
and descriptions of Venice, he has done 
wisely, we think, to omit it from a book portly 
enough without it. It is a satisfaction to 

' The Shores of the Ageiatic The Italian Side. By F. 


Hamilton Jackson, i E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $6, net. 
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those who know Italy to feel that at last such 
too little described regions as the Friuli, for 
instance, have been brought to the reader’s 
attention. 


gh as One reason why 
Leonardo da Vinci’s a: Ulien Ro- 


Thoughts on Art dnd Life — 
naissance was no- 


table was because of its union of the rational 
and the mystical. In art, probably the most 
perfect expression of this union was reached 
by Leonardo da Vinci. It is a satisfaction 
to note that in his introductory essay to the 
opening volume? of the altogether exquisite 
“Humanist’s Library ” Mr. Lewis Einstein 
lays particular emphasis on this feature of 
the Renaissance in general, and particularly 
on Leonardo’s contribution to it. The vol- 
ume comprises a selection from Leonardo’s 
note-books, translated by Mr. Maurice Bar- 
ing. Itappropriately follows Mr. McCurdy’s 
equally admirable selection and translation, 
on which The Outlook commented recently. 


Political A novel reference-book and one 
Siitane which fills distinctively a field of 

its own is this “ Dictionary of 
Political Phrases and Allusions.”? It is of 
English origin, and naturally relates almost 
solely to English affairs. Its general char- 
acter may be indicated by three or four titles 
which appear on a page to which we open. 
These are: Jameson Raid Inquiry, Jesse 
Collings Amendment (see Three Acres and a 
Cow), Jingo, Jewish Disabilities, Juvenile 
Court Bill, 1906. To any one having occa- 
sion to refer to British acts of legislation or 
to catchwords of British politics the useful- 
ness of this volume is obvious. 


a ee By means of alluring photo- 
and Lihety graphs, interesting figures,and 

much compiling, the author of 
this book,? Bolton Hall, makes us feel that 
we need not be tied to a desk—but, like a 
freed horse, “trot off” if we will. A little 


bit of land, not too far from the city, if intelli- 


gently cultivated, he declares, will support a 
family, and give them a life far more whole- 
some than they could ever have in the crowd- 
ed city. Intensive cultivation is the password 
now, and if any one wishes to know all about 
roseate possibilities, let him read this book. 
Long ago we were told that “Ten Acres” 
were “enough.” Now we are more modest, 
and find liberty in Three Acres. 


' Leonardo da Vinci's Thoughts on Art and Life. The 
Humanist’s Library. Lewis Einstein, Editor. The Merry- 
mount Press,‘ Boston 
2A Dictionary of ‘Political Phrases and Allusions. By 
Hugh Montgomery and _ G. Cambray. E. P. Dutton 
¢ Co. , New York. $2 net. 
* Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton Hall. Assisted 
by the F. Powell. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
net, 
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Pacific Coast 
Opportunities 


Are waiting every man.-of brain and brawn—they are 
many and are calling sou. Every day during April 
there is a low rate from Chicago of 


$33 


to nearly all points in California; Washington and 
Oregon, with daily and personally conducted excursions 
in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars, S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, via 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Tickets good on fast trains through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and North Pacific Coast points. 


$69.50 


from Chicago to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and return every day April 25 to 
May 18, with correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Favorable stop- 
over arrangements. 

Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, time 
schedules, etc., to 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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for Ale mind hang pees Geposits paid Bane my Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
Guarterly, or, semi-~ annually, as desired. Send for for ‘thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 

0 satisfy you? 
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ROMANTIC DEVONSHIRE 
The Land Made Famous by Philpotts’ Novels 


Philpotts has made us familiar with romantic Devonshire in 
his fascinating novels, “ ‘l he River,” “ Children of the Mist,” 
etc. The characters are very human ; the people there drink 
coftee with the same results as elsewhere. A writer at Rock 
House, Orchard Hill, Bideforc, North Deven, states: 

* For 30 years 1 drank coffee fcr breakfast and dinner but 
some $5 years ago I found that 1t was producing indigestion 
and heartburn, and was making me restless at night. These 
symptoms were followed by brain-fag and a sluggish mental 
condition. 

“When I realized this, I made up my mind that to quit 
drinking coffee, and having read of Postum, I concluded to 
try it. 1 had it carefully made, according to directions, and 
found to my agreeable surprise at the end of a week, that I no 
longer suffered from either indigestion, heartburn, or brain- 
tag, and that I could drink it at mght and secure restful and 
refreshing sleep. 

“Since that time we have entirely discontinued the use of 
the old kind of coffee, growing tonder and fonder of Postum 
as time goes on. My digestive organs certainly do their 
work much better now than before, a result due to Postum 
Food Coffee, I am satisfied. 

“ Asa table beverage we find (for all the members of my 
family use 1t) that when properly made it is most refreshing 
and agreeable, of delicious flavor and aroma. Vigilance 1s, 
however, necessary to secure this, for unless the servants zre 
watched they are likely to neglect the thorough boiling which 
it must have 1n order to extract the goodness from the cereal.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
httle book, “ The Road to -Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There’sa 
reason.” 











“Day in and day out, 
Year out and year in!” 
Your savings, surplus, or inheritance will 
earn you 


o% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal and its 
earnings, still subject to your control and 
available in emergency. 

HOW AND WHERE? By investing 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, whose record for fourteen years has 
fulfilled every promise and has met with the 
hearty endorsement of our patrons, including 
prominent merchants and manufacturers and 
professional men in all parts of the country, 
some probably in your locality to whom we 
are permitted to refer you. 

Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 

Full particulars of our in- 
vestment upon request. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 













One of our Dainty White 
Wash Dresses 


will make any woman look attract- 
ive and comfortable on the 
warmest day in summer. 


.-These charming and serviceable garments are ready- 
made, and we can fill your order the day it reaches us. 


We are offering them 
at prices that brin 
them within the reac 
of every one. 


WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


Your Money Back 
if You Want It 


Dress No. K-=581. 


The design - here 
shown ts a particular- 
y effective lingerie 

rincess Gown of fine 
white Persian Lawn, 
and is an admirable 
selection for all smart 
functions and exclu- 
sive wear. 

The Waist is top- 
ped bya Val lace yoke 
and collar both front 
and back, and batiste 
embroidery supplies 
an air of elegance 
which is emphasized 
by tucks and lace 
paasing, Lace-edged 
frills lengthen the 
short sleeves, and 
rows of lace form a 
wide Empire girdle 
suggestion. 

The Skirt 1s joined 
to the Waist with 
slight gathers. A deep 
flounce headed by 
rows of lace is an 1m- 
portant feature, and 
tucks elaborate the 
lower edge. 


S*zes 32 to 42 bust. 


Price $7.45, 


Postage 24 cts. 


Dress No. K=581, $7.45" 
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Our Catalogue liiustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits 
Tailored Suits 


Shirt-Waist Suits 


Silk Suits ‘ 
Jumper Suits 

Skirts ° ° 
Jackets . e 
Rain Coats . 
Shirt-Waists . 


Muslin Underwear 


Wash Dresses 
Black Silk Coats 


- $5.00 to $15 

« $7.50 to $25 

- $6.00 to $20 

- $9.75 to $20 

- $6.00 to $20 

- $3.50 to $15 

- $6.00 to $20 

. $8.75 to $18 
98 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 
$2.25 to $8.95 
$4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our new Summer Catalogue, sent 


FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches. 


Est. 18 Years. 
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Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day's 
Practice in your own room upom 
special exercises that | will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive, 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you not? The following 
are extracts from the weekly ree 
ports of my pupils: 


“Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have 
gained 25 pounds.” 

“Before 1 took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. Iam 





so happy.’ 

“Every exercise and movement has 
accomplished just what we 
wanted.”’ 

“My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 

 nyself like another woman.”’ 
You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. 
My ccnstipation is entirely re- 
lieved and my nerves are so 
rested." 
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2 } The Dayton Sprayer; 


‘and Whitewasher'! 
»)Covers 10,000 ook feet of surface per day ( 
with whitewash, cold water paints or disinfectants. 
Used by farmers, growers, horticulturists, ( 
“ior watering, ; on ene ( 
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I have built up thousands of women— 
why not you? You will ke so much 








more attractive and so much better satise F 
with yourself. 
If cannot help your particular case | will 
tell you so. My pvenaton and advice = 
are entirely free. Send 10 cents for instructive booklet, with card 


for your dressing table showing correct lines of a woman's 
SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. E 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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(Established 1879) 


“Cures While You Sleep” 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal 7 fo scriptlive 
Bookle 

Cresolene Ralls 
Throat Tablets.for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming- Miles Bidg., Montreal 












































To = easily and smoothly, you want a pen that’s even 
of poin 
ze m a@ pen that’s even of po.nt, buy the Spencerian 


Made of the best steel, by expert hand workers. Every- 
one pertcct. No seconds. There’s a Spencerian Pen made 
fcr you. 

femapie card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 
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I Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
ob their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 

I canreduce you and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
matism, constipation, weak nerves and such difficulties 
as nd upon circulation, strong nerves, strong m 
good correct breathing. 

You can be as gooda 
figure as any woman of ~ 
your acquaintance —no 
drugs, no medicine, 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am. 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.”’ 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 

five lessons. I haveonly 10 

more pounds to reduce to 

reach your goal.”” 

Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing table, showing 
correct lines of a woman’s ~ 
figure in poise. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.8 57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 








MISS COSROFT AT HER DESK. 
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The Man 
From New York 


rather than “ the man from Missouri” was the one who 
said “show me” as to life insurance. Every one knows 
that the New York_ Legislature investigated the insurance 


situation, but every one may not know that the insurance 
laws of New York are now recognized as the best in the 
world. Other States will doubtless follow, but New York 
has led the way in laws made in the interest of the insured. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


operates under these laws. Its policies 
have the State’s approval. It is withal a mutual company 
belonging to its policy holders and they must therefore 
participate in the vast savings and economies which have 
been put into effect by the new management. Things 


are bound to be good for the Mutual Life policy holder. 
The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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12-14 H. P. Tourabout, $825 
want to im- 
press upon you 
first of all that 


the “ Maxwell” is not a luxury, but a family 
necessity; not a fad-machine nor a road- 
ripping racer, but a utility—a sure,. safe, 
sound, trouble-proof, lasting motor car for the 
man or woman who wants automobile-comfort 
at little cost and no annoyance. 

I believe that the ‘“ Maxwell’s” designer— 
Mr. J. D. Maxwell—is without an equal in the 
building of a practical motor vehicle, and the 
way that 


Maxwell’ 


—one of the best selling cars in America—is 
making good every day and every hour every= 
where is my best proof. 

I shall take a personal interest in seeing 
that you are served with a completely satis- 
factory demonstration of the “ Maxwell.” 

Just write to me, and I will give you.a per- 
sonal introduction to the “ Maxwell” dealer 
nearest you. 

At the very least, you should write for a 
copy of the “ Maxwell” catalogue (address 
Dept. 23). You'll save money, and learn a lot 
of honest facts if you do. 





Poig CEovaton 


President, the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


Members American Motes Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
ew Yor 


75 Spruce St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Main Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill.; Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Dealers in all large cities. 





\ 16-20 H. P. §-Passenger Touring Car, $1450 
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TIME TELLS THE TALE 


T is significant that the strongest praise of 
the WAYNE comes from those who have 
used their cars the longest, who have driven 

the farthest, and who have subjected them to 
the hardest tests, The reason for this is patent 
—economy of operation and slight outlay for 
upkeep, absence of trouble, elimination of noise 
and vibration, perfect control (4 to 50 miles 
an hour on high speed by throttle alone), 
extreme flexibility, are a few of the strong 
points that arouse enthusiasm. Further par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P. Touring Car,...... ..$2,500 
Model N, 30-35 H. P. Roadster,............ $2,500 « 


Model R, 50 H. P. Pullman Tourist,...... $3,500 
Model K, 35 H. P. Touring Car,...........$2,500 


Wayne Automobile Co, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


AGENTS: 
NEW YORE....................4. l. Kull Auto Co, 


BOSTON........00..+...00--.... . Lamscott Motor Co. 
WASHINGTON..... Commercial Auto & Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.............. Rittenhouse Garage 
CHICAGO. ........e00ee00 0000+. Walden W. Shaw Co. 
ST. LOUIS. .....eccecccccecceececs Lakedel Auto Co. 
Potts! rere Liberty Auto Co. 







INDIANAPOLIS... 
KANSAS CITY... 


inniieaeninghil Capital Auto Co. 
.-.Bonney Motor Car Co, 


SRR eae antrer: Wm.F.V. Neuman & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS...John S. Watters; 33 Barrone St. 
SAN FRANCISCO........... Motor Car Agencies Co. 
LOS ANGELES...........+-+++++.-+..E. Jr. Bennett 
BEAT TEA VIBES . S00 ccc cv ccccscces University Auto Co. 
(8 SX 0. eee Solliday Motor Car Co. 
J aS ea Evans Motor Car Co. 
BEADETI TOM, Gn. cccccccscce .... West Side Motor Co. 
MONTREAL... . . ....International Auto Co. 
SEATTLE..M. Francis Kane, 507 Mutual Life Bldg, 
(5 SE See eee — Carriage Works 
FOMBOLOWN, FA... cccscceces Johnstown Auto Co. 


DENVER. 20. coe ce coos ceseves coves ee WEStern Auto Co, 














